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This is a glimpse ina lettuce house at Seabrook Farms, Bridgeton, N. J. 


house 60 x 300 feet. 


Now have seven. 


They started 5 years ago with one 


If Seabrook can do it, why can’t you? 


THE MODERN WAY 
OF GETTING GRUB 
WITHOUT GRUBBING 


UPPOSE some one left you a pieec 
of land 200 x 100 feet. What crop 
could you grow on it to grub stake 

you? 
No single crop would do it. 


Suppose you could grow two crops, 
even then there aren’t two outdoors 
ones that would do the trick. 


Suppose someone came along and 
said they had a proposition that would 
make that 200 x 1000 space yield four 
crops; or that would make two crops 


yield as much profit as some four 
Would you be interested? 

Would you take time to get out your 
old “two blader” and sharpen that lead 
pencil of yours and do some real figur- 
ing? 

Well, we have just such a proposi- 
tion to make you. 

To say it quickly; it is to cover that 
space with greenhouses, and do inten- 
sive farming inside; instead of exten- 
sive farming outside. 

Are you ready for particulars? 
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are four important requisites which give Sucrene 
Dairy Feed its high place in the dairy world— 
16 youre the recognized standard of milk 
quality. 

Save on high priced grain. Order a ton of 
Sucrene Dairy Feed from your dealer. Accept 
no substitute. A week's feeding will show sat- 
isfactory results in the milk pail. Write us your 
dealer's name, if he does not handle Sucrene, 
and we will see that you are supplied. 

Fill out and mail us the coupon, for valuable 
books on care and feeding of farm animals. 


Check the feeds in which you are interested. 


erican Milling Co. 
Dept. 20 Peoria, Illinois 
(16 Years America’s Leading Mixed Feed Specialists) 
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Cows fed on Sucrene give 25% more milk in three 
weeks’ feeding—at a substantial saving in feed cost. 

Our experts have demonstrated this fact many times with Sucrene Dairy 
Feed on our own experimental farms, and their experience is duplicated 
by thousands of dairymen and farmers. 


SUCRENE DAIRY FEED, Hay and Water 
Is All Your Cow Needs 


to make more milk. Sucrene Dairy Feed is a complete, scientifically cor- 
rect milk-making ration, supplying necessary protein, carbohydrates, fats 
and mineral matter to meet the daily needs of the cow for milk production 
and for maintaining the body in vigorous health all the year ‘round. 
SUCRENE DAIRY FEED is composed of cottonseed meal, corn gluten feed, 
lted grain screenings, corn distillers’ dried grains and solubles, 
oat by-product, molasses, palm kernel meal, calcium carbonate and a 


as Guaranteed analysis: 16}% protein, 34% fat,46% carbohydrates, |4%fibre. 
Variety —Palatability —Easy Digestibility—Economy 


Tell Advertisers Who Introduced You 


on feeds check: elow. 
Sucrene Dairy Feed 
O Sucrene Calf Meal 
O Sucrene Hog es 
O Sucrene Poultry Mash 
O Amco Fat Maker for steers 
O Amco Dairy Feed 
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For Christmas 


A New Book 


Be sure you see a copy of the new book 
“Concerning Cornell” as soon as it is ready. 
The Co-op. will have it possibly before 
December first. The book will be well 
illustrated and printed and will be both 
desirable and amusing to students. 


Troy Calendars 


We believe that the Troy calendar will 
keep its place this year among the most 
popular. Troy calendars are always well 
illustrated each year, so that a new set 
of views taken for the calendar give you 
a new complete set of pictures. 

The price this year will be one dollar the 
same as in the past. This is in spite of 
war conditions. A dollar is an amount 
that you can well afford for a friend. 


Cornell Co-op. 
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Ithaca, N. Y. 
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The Price of 
Milk 


By G. F. WARREN 


Professor of Farm Management at 


Cornell University 


the consumer each has much to 

learn about the milk question, but 
each is now criticizing the other. Prob- 
ably some good may come from the 
much agitation. 

The greatest hope of the consumer is 
in learning how to buy and use milk, 
but it is easier to criticize the producers 
and ask the government to compel pro- 
ducers to sell at lower prices, than it 
is to learn. 

The distributor seems to know just 
how much the milk costs the farmer 
and exactly how a farm should be run. 
Some distributors own farms but so far 
as the writer knows, have not published 
the accounts on their farming opera- 
tions. These might make interesting 
reading. By studying how to do his 
work better, the distributor can save 
more money than he can by trying to 
take it out of the farmer . 

Many farmers know just how milk 
should be distributed. But the great- 


Ts producer, the distributor and 





est hope of the farmer is in the applica- 
tion of business principles to the pro- 
duction and selling of milk. 

The milk contributary to one ship- 
ping station can be handled much more 
economically in one plant than in two. 
Formerly, the methods of handling were 
so simple that competition was easier, 
but with modern. regulations and 
methods there is a strong tendency for 
buyers to avoid building competing 
plants. 

The distribution in cities can be 
done more cheaply when all the persons 
in a district are supplied by the same 
company. For this reason there is a 
tendency for more or less zone monop- 
oly in distribution. Both of these tend- 
encies are a result of applying good 
business principles to the industry.- But 
with these movements there come dang- 
ers of, and fears of, unjust practices. 

The practical failure of competition 
in buying at country plants compelled 
farmers to organize. Nothing but dire 
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necessity leads farmers to organize 
effectively, because their work makes 
them the most indivdualistic class of 
persons. Organization in the East was 
brought about in a hurry last fall when 
prices as announced by dealers for a 
six months’ period gave practically no 
consideration to the great increase in 
the cost of labor and the enormous in- 
crease in the cost of feed. Some one, 
who at that time had been placed in 
charge of the law of supply and de- 
mand, made a blunder. 

The farmers organized and asked for 
a price that was at first refused. At 
the time and without having given much 
attention to the question, the writer 
feared that the prices were too high, 
but they proved to be too low. The 
farmers proved to be the best judges of 
prices. This is to be expected, since no 
one else but farmers can be in such 
close touch with feed and labor condi- 
tions on farms. The strength of the 
farmers’ organizations has been in the 
fairness of their demands. Nothing 
could be more disastrous to farmers 
than to ask unjust prices. 

It now appears that the associations 
of dairymen will be the organizations 
that will have to fight the test cases to 
determine whether farmers may do col- 
lective bargaining. City labor has 
fought this battle and won. Farm 
labor will be next, and it will as surely 
win. Temporary failure may come 
from an imperfect organization; if so, 
the laws will be amended. But, in the 
long run, the farmers will win because 
the principle has already been accepted 
for city labor organizations. When the 
farmer asks a certain price for his milk, 
he is setting a price on his labor. One- 
third of the farmers are tenants and 
have practically nothing to sell but 
time. Most of the others are in debt, 
and even if not in debt, the family labor 
is usually a larger item than interest. 

The farmer is just enough of a cap- 
italist so that he does not sympathize 
with the radical ideas of some labor 
leaders, but he is enough of a laborer so 
that he has even less sympathy with the 
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ultra-conservative ideas of some cap- 
italists. He is more of a laborer than a 
capitalist. 
Fair Prices for Milk 

President Wilson defined a fair price 
as, “A price which will sustain the 
industries concerned in a high state of 
efficiency, provide a living for those who 
conduct them, enable them to pay good 
wages and make possible the expansions 
of their enterprises which will from 
time to time become necessary as the 
stupendous undertakings of this great 
war develop.” This definition applies 
as well to peace as to war. 

Some of the facts to 
studying prices are: 

1. The rate of the raising of heifer 
calves. 

2. The rate of the slaughter of dairy 
cows. 

3. Values that dairy barns add to the 
farm. 

4. Prices of market milk compared 
with the prices of other dairy products. 


consider in 


5. Prices of milk compared with 
prices of other farm products. 
6. Extent of the movement from 


dairy farms to cities. 
7. Cost of producing milk. 
8. The extent of inflation of money. 


The Raising of Heifers and Slaughter of 
Dairy Cows 


When the making of ammunition be- 
comes profitable, the first step is to 
speed up the factory. If it becomes 
still more profitable, another plant is 
built. Factories in operation then sell 
for more than the cost of construction. 
Conversely, when the intustry does not 
pay, the first indication will be that no 


more factories are constructed. If 
conditions get worse, factories are 
slowed down, and if bad enough, the 


less favored factories close. 

Much the same procedure takes place 
with cattle. If dairying pays, the first 
step is to speed up the factory by giving 
the cows better feed and care. If 
dairying becomes still more profitable, 
there is an increase in the new fac- 
tories, or more heifer calves are raised. 





Cows then sell for more than it costs to 
raise them. But in this case there is no 
way to hasten “construction” of new 
factories, for heifers usually freshen at 
about 24 to 30 months of age and do 
not reach their maximum production un- 
til 5 to 6 years old. If the prosperity 
continues for a long enough time, dairy 
barns will add more to the value of the 
land than it costs to build them. Con- 
versely, if the industry does not pay, 
there is a decrease in the number of 
heifers being raised, cows are fed less, 
and if conditions get bad enough, cows 
may be sold for slaughter. 

Few persons seem to be able to in- 
terpret the changes, perhaps because 
they are usually trying to prove some- 
thing, rather than find out the facts. 
The fact that there were more cows in 
New York in April than a year before 
has been cited as an indication that the 
November price of milk is too high. 
The true significance is that a few 
years ago there was a time when dairy- 
ing paid better than it did at a time 
previous to that date. Such a fact has 
no bearing on whether dairying is now 
paying. It may be that last year’s num- 
ber was low rather than this year’s 
being high. In this case this was the 
fact. It may be that farmers raised 
heifers for a very much larger number 
of cows but that a heavy slaughter has 
taken place so that the result is only 
a small increase. It would be as log- 
ical to say that apple orchards must 
have been paying well in 1896 because 
there were so many trees. The facts 
are that there were so many trees be- 
cause apples paid so well at the time 
the trees were planted, or about 1866. 

The percentage of the cows being 
sold for slaughter at a given time, as 
compared with the normal percentage, 
is an indication of how well milk is 
paying at that time. This may or may 
not be indicated by the receipts in 
slaughter-houses. If the total number 
of cows is higher than usual a normal 
discard might give receipts above nor- 
mal. Conversely, if the number of 
cows on farms is less than normal, an 
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abnormal discard may not be indicated 


by slaughter-house receipts. A _ large 


part of the dairy cows that are sold for 
beef do not go to large slaughter- 
The place to get reliable in- 
formation on this question is on farms. 

There is usually a prompt response 


in the number of heifers raised when 
profits increase or decrease. The num- 
ber of heifers under 1 year old on 
New York farms last April was 26 per 
cent below the number a year before. 
This was due to the low profits in dairy- 
ing last winter. It does not tell whether 
the price of milk is fair today. The 
tendency to raise calves now is the 
present criterion. The decision as to 
whether or not to raise a heifer is 
usually made before she is a week old. 
The older she gets after that date, the 
greater the loss from changing one’s 
mind. If one has started to raise a 
heifer, a decreased profit usually does 
not cause that heifer to be killed. The 
response comes when another heifer is 
born. 


houses. 


The Valuation of Dairy Barns 


It is a well-known fact that a large 
part of the dairy farms in New York 
can be purchased for less than the 
buildings are worth. When the dairy 
industry has been on a sound business 
basis for a number of years, an eco- 
nomical and practical dairy barn, built 
on a farm that needs the barn, will in- 
crease the value of the farm by the cost 
of the barn. While this indication is 
a very sure one, it is slow in action. 
For a generation agriculture in New 
York was not very profitable; as a 
result farm buildings are too frequently 
out of repair. There are many farms 
who cannot do business effectively un- 
til the buildings are revised or new 
ones built. It is to be hoped that agri- 
culture will be prosperous enough in 
this generation so that farmers can 
safely borrow money for making the 
required improvements. With the pres- 
ent ratio of city and farm population 
this may be expected. 
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Prices of Milk and Prices of Other 
Dairy Products 


Market milk should always sell for 
more than it is worth for making either 
butter, cheese, or condensed milk. A 
slight difference may exist for a short 
time, but if milk continues for any 
length of time to be worth as much for 
any one of the manufacturing purposes 
as it is for market milk, it will be 
diverted to that use. The sanitary re- 
quirements are not so strict for factory 
production, and usually one does not 
have to meet the train at its con- 
venience, as many farmers who sell to 
cities have to do. 

Not only must milk sell for more 
than it is worth for manufacturing, 
but the winter price must be high 
enough to justify winter production. 
Winter production for a cheese factory 
is incidental and usually does not pay. 
Cheese is a summer product, but since 
the cows do not all dry up when taken 
off of grass, some cheese is made in 
winter. The prices of market milk 
must be high enough in winter to make 
winter production pay, or else nearly all 
of it would be made in summer. The 
winter price has sometimes been too 
low, hence the large amount of “‘educa- 
tion” necessary to persuade farmers to 
produce milk at that season. A large 
amount of education is usually neces- 
sary to persuade farmers to change to 
a less profitable system of farming. 
Much of the discusison this fall has as- 
sumed that November milk should be 
sold on the basis of its value for butter 
or cheese production. The city can 
have milk on the butter or cheese basis 
any time it wants it, if it is ready to 
drink three times as much per day in 
summer as in winter. The November 
price of milk for cheese production re- 
sults in having 75 per cent of the milk 
produced in summer. 


The December farm price of butter 
is usually about 20-25 per cent. above 
the lowest summer price. But the De- 
cember price of milk in New York is 
about 70 per cent. higher than the low- 
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est summer price. The December price 
of butter or cheese is normally the 
cost of production in summer plus the 
cost of storage. The December price 
is largely a matter of whether pastures 
were good last summer. But the De- 
cember price of market milk is largely 
a matter of prices of feed and labor in 
December. 


Prices of Milk Compared with Prices of 
Other Farm Products 


Some farms are so well adapted to 
dairying, or so poorly a dapted to any- 
thing else, that they always remain in 
the business, but the majority of 
farms can be used for other purposes. 
Of course, if a farmer has dairy barns 
and silos, the sacrifice in making the 
change may be great, but the change 
can be made. For this reason milk 
must bear a fairly close relationship to 
the prices of other farm products. If 
the present ratio of prices between 
sheep and wool, and dairy products were 
to continue for a few years, there would 
be a great substitution of sheep for 
dairy cows. It is not to be expected 
that this ratio can be continued after 
the war closes. 


Movement from Dairy Farms to Cities 


The comparative extent to which 
hired men, farmers’ sons, and farmers 
are moving away from dairy farms to 
cities is a very important indication of 
whether the price of milk is fair. 


If Producers Were Paid the Average 
Cost, the Production Would Be 


Decreased 


The costs of producing milk in 1913 
on 174 farms in Delaware County, New 
York, are shown in the figure. This 
curve has the same general shape as all 
average cost curves. If the price were 
the same as the average cost then, 
men producing at a loss, would ulti- 
mately have to quit the business if the 
cost figures have considered all the 
factors. .If the average cost for the 
remaining producers were then used as 


(Continued on Page 150) 





Swine Production in New York Under 





What Conditions? 


By L. W. BOLE, ‘18 


farmers of the State why they raise 

or feed hogs, probably a large per- 
cent. of them would answer that it is 
because they will not pay the high 
price for meat at the market. They 
must have meat and the most of them 
believe they can produce it a little 
cheaper than they can buy it. Prob- 
ably they can and perhaps they do, but 
let us consider how they arrive at this 
conclusion. 

One of the great and in many cases 
the greatest expenses of production on 
the farm is labor. Every farmer tells 
us this. But when he figures what it 
cost him to raise that litter of pigs or 
fatten those hogs, he very seldom con- 
siders the cost of labor. That is 
charged up to the cows if he is a 
dairy farmer, or to the hens if he is a 
poultry farmer, or to the vegetable if 
he is a vegetable grower. When the 
labor of caring for the swine is figured 
in with the cost of production it often 
makes the difference of a profitable and 
an unprofitable enterprise. 

But excluding labor costs is not the 


[ WE would ask the swine producing 





only reason for continued pork produc- 
tion in New York State. Ask many of 
the swine producers of this state what 
they feed their swine and they will an- 
swer, “Oh, I give ’em a little horse or 
calf feed or at times some of the dairy 
ration—not very particular ’bout it.” 
That is just what they do. They take, 
daily, some of the horse or calf or 
dairy feed and more than likely charge 
it up to the cows or to some other 
enterprise. 

When the farmer pays fifty or sev- 
enty-five cents for a piece of meat in 
the morning for the noon meal, he sees 
the money go and directly he sees the 
purchase consumed. But when he de- 
pends upon his dairy ration or some 
grain crop for his hog feed, he sees no 
hard cash leaving his hands daily or 
even in a lump, but he does see, at the 
end of five or six months, a good fat 
pork ready to be salted away for the 
winter. 

The above may be overdrawn but it 
is certain that if all the feed con- 
sumed by hogs were charged to them 
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instead of to some other farm enter- 
prise, the profitableness of hog raising 
in New York State would be radically 
' changed. 

The writer is certainly not trying to 
contend that pork production in New 
York State should cease, but wishes 
merely to point out that it is much less 
profitable than is generally believed. 

The farmer may be sound in not 
charging the hogs with the labor that 
is spent on them. A few hogs may be 
fed and mostly cared for at morning, 


noon or night when the owner con- 
siders he has not much else to do. But 
if he has only a few head they are 


usually neglected, their houses becom- 
ing a most unsightly object of the 
farm. If on the contrary he gives 
these few hogs the best of attention, 
the labor involved becomes a big item 
of expense. 

We are told that in the West both 
large and small scale swine production 
prove to be profitable after labor, feed 
and all other expenses are_ included. 
It is generally understood that the 
profitableness of swine production in 
New York State is reduced to a mini- 
mum because of the high cost of con- 
centrated feeds here, as compared with 
the West. But why depend so entirely 
on concentrates? It is now a_ well 
recognized fact that a suitable pasture 
plot, systematically cropped and handled 
with proper judgment, is the most eco- 
nomical method of growing young pigs 
to be finished for market and for keep- 
ing mature breeding stock during the 
summer months. 

These facts have been established 
thru the many experiments carried on 
at the various agricultural stations as 
well as thru the use of forage crops by 
many practical hog raisers. It seems, 
however, that a great many farmers 
have failed for some unknown reason 
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to take advantage of the results of care- 
ful experimentation along this line. At 
any rate, I find that to be the case here 
in the East where I have had a little ex- 
perience working on several farms. In 
this section dairying is the chief type 
of farming practiced, and the hog, as 
mentioned above, is purely a_ sideline. 
Being a sideline, the hog is treated as 
such, most hogs rarely enjoying the 
benefits of pasture at all. Where a pre- 
tense is made at pasturing them, the 
plot provided is nothing except a small, 
barren exercise lot. 

Besides furnishing a cheap food upon 
which economical gains can be made, 
the forage crop has other desirable 
features. We are told that grazed hogs 
are better able to ward off disease and 
are less subject to the ravages of the 
various hog diseases. They thrive bet- 
ter and grow faster than when con- 
fined to small and unsanitary pens. 

Some of the crops best suited for 
swine are alfalfa, rape, red clover, rye, 
corn, soy beans, oats and Canada peas. 
Dwarf Essex rape makes excellent pas- 
ture, and can be utilized the same year 
it is seeded. It may be planted any 
time from early spring to the first of 
August and, if not pastured too closely, 
will supply forage into October or even 
November as it suffers but little from 
frosts. It is a cheap crop to seed and is 
adaptable to nearly all conditions. The 
plants should be ten or eleven inches 
high before the animals are turned in, 
and care should be taken not to allow 
too close feeding. Rye sown in the 
fall, alone or with winter vetch, makes 
an early spring pasturage. 

By taking advantage of forage pas- 
turing and making the work a real fac- 
tor of the farm, all labor, feed and 
other production costs may be figured, 
and still it will prove to be a profitable 
enterprise for the average New York 
State farm. 


























ple are to find a permanent satisfac- 
tion in farm life, we must give heed of 
such people have a 
soul,—a spirit which does not find its 


[: INTELLIGENT, progressive peo- 


to the fact that 


ultimate reward in 
figuring profit and 
loss. A living for 
them must include 
spiritual values 
which cannot be 
measured in mone- 
tary terms. 

One of the agen- 
cies which is grap- 
pling with these 
spiritual values 
is the _ country 
church, and it is 
this agency with 
which this article 


Rural Churches Must “Unite or Die” 


By C. W. WHITNEY 


Extension Instructor at Cornell University 


and development; 
religions, 
spirit, 


The rural church is usually a struc- 
ture of stiff and gloomy aspect, both in- 
side and out. It is a place which is 
aired out and heated on Sunday, and 
again for the mid-week prayer meeting. 
Then for six-sevenths of the week it 
stands dark and silent. Dust settles on 
the bible and altar and the air is per- 
meated with the musty smell of disuse. 
Its Sunday meetings are little more 
than committee meetings with the min- 
We ask, “What 
must the rural churches do?’”’ The au- 
“Unite or die.” 


ister as chairman. 


thor answers, 


the great eastern 
Brahminism, 
substance and 
Buddhism, called the Protestantism of 
the East, which emphasizes 


which teaches 
unity, and 


the indi- 
vidual; and_ the 
Jewish religion, 
consecrated to the 
worship of a most 
high God. These 
are only a few of 
the greatest relig- 
ions which have 
flourished, and 
some of which do 
flourish upon the 
earth. 

I mention these 
different religions 
to remind you that 
the field of re- 


deals. Nearly five years ago the writer 
delivered a speech on the Eastman 
Stage which treated of this same sub- 
ject. If the ideas here advanced are 
an enlargement of the views presented 
then, it is because the passing years 
have served but to confirm the beliefs 
he then cherished. 

The rural church and the subjects 
which relate to it compose the most im- 
portant phases of country life. These 
are most difficult subjects to consider 
because of their vast scope and because 
they require most delicate treatment in 
order not to injure individual feelings. 
If some of the propositions presented 
do not exactly coincide with your own 
views, please consider them carefully 
before discarding them as_ worthless. 

The fundamental cause of the growth 
of religion was man’s realization of his 
own insignificance in the great scheme 
of the universe. With this realization 
grew the desire to find a supreme being 
in whom he could confide. 

To satisfy this desire, many religions 
have grown up; the great Chinese re- 
ligion of Confucius; the religion of 
ancient Greece emphasizing man, beauty 


ligion is broad. All these worshipers 
are devout and sincere in their belief. 

But to us, the great religion of the 
world is Christianity, generally ac- 
cepted as teaching the worship of the 
Trinity. I say generally accepted 
because it has become. split up 
into so many sects and creeds that a 
careful and impartial student of the- 
ology could point out more differences 
between two sects of Christianity than 
could be found existing between two 
different ancient religions. 

True, these differences between sects 
are mostly of minor importance. They 
do not affect the fundamental beliefs of 
the religion, yet they introduce a harm- 
ful spirit which is detrimehtal. 

The first fourteen years of my life 
were spent in the small towns in which 
my father was Methodist minister. Dur- 
ing these years I received many vivid 
impressions. These impressions, to- 
gether with things which I have learned 
since then, have caused me to become a 
firm believer in the idea that this divi- 
sion into sects is especially harmful in 
the small towns and the country 
tricts. In a large city the 


dis- 
various 
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churches generally have sufficient wealth 
and membership to carry them on suc- 


cessfully. But in the small town and 
country, the case is different. Consider 
the case of almost any village. We will 


find four, five, or even more churches, 
each struggling along under the triple 
handicap of a small membership, an 
underpaid preacher, and an unimpressive 
building. 

Happen in at a Sunday service in the 
average country church and you will be 
in doubt as to whether the preacher is 
addressing a congregation or a commit- 
tee meeting. Probably the entire en- 
rollment of the church is not over 100 
or 150, and fifty people at a service is 
considered a crowd. The sum total of 
the membership of all the churches in 


the town would make one good sized 
congregation. 
As for the preacher in the country 


church we have at present many noble 
men who are working hard for very lit- 
tle pay. But how about the ministry of 
the future? Is it any wonder that the 
enrollment in our theological ‘seminaries 
is dwindling when they train men for a 
profession which pays only enough for 
the bare necessities of life?—that too 
in an age and in a country in which the 
dollar is worshipped as never before in 
the world’s history. Be he preacher or 
be he clerk, “a man’s a man for a’ 
that,” and he will have ambitions. Is it 
any wonder then that the material for 
the ministry of the future is deteriorat- 
ing, not only in numbers but also in 
quality? 

The propositon is frequently empha- 
sized that the rural preacher should be a 
leader in the community. Today he 
sometimes is a leader, but in the future 
I fear we will find the leaders of men 
in other and better paid professions. 
They realize what a peculiar ingenuity 
it requires to meet annual bills aggre- 
gating $800 with a salary of $500 to 
$600, which is the average salary paid 
country ministers in the United States. 

As for the rural church building, it is 
often a barnlike structure of stiff and 
gloomy aspect, both inside and out. It 
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is a place which is aired out and heated 
on Sunday, and again for the mid-week 
prayer meeting. Then for six-sevenths 
of the week it stands dark and silent. 
The dust settles on the bible and the 
altar. The air is permeated with the 
musty smell of disuse. The very sun- 
shine is filtered of its brightness, and 
sheds but a somber light as it streams 
thru the colored window panes. 


In a man’s own home, be it ever so 
humble, there will surely be somewhat 
of light and cheer. But he erects this 
building; gloomy, uninspiring, melan- 
choly, and calls it God’s house, a place 
to which he can go on Sunday, drop his 
contribution in the plate, and thus con- 
clude his religious duties for the week. 

Not only are the memberships and 
the buildings small, their inefficiency is 


increased by the spirit of rivalry and 
antagonism which exists and which 
prejudices thinking people against 


joining any church. As one observant 
writer has stated, “In any small town 
there are usually from four to six 
churches all within a stone’s throw of 
each other.” 


Economists say that, during the past 
decade, the Protestant country churches 
have been losing ground, and that to- 
day those churches face a great crisis. 
The leaders of the cause of the rural 
church are sometimes loathe to admit 
that the danger exists, but of late they 
have been asking more or less guard- 
edly, ‘‘What must the church do to be 
saved?”” And the answer comes as it 
did in the crisis of the American Col- 
onists, “Unite or die.” Let us not at- 
tach any narrow technical meaning to 
the word “unite” as used in this phrase. 
It matters but little for the present, 
whether we advocate that the churches 
be federated or consolidated. So long 
as they are drawn together, the spirit 
of unity will lie beneath it all. So let 
us urge these various sects to coalesce 
in support of one church rather than to 
squabble among themselves over petty 
differences of opinion. Let them unite 
those separate Sunday committee meet- 
ings into one gathering worthy of the 








name of congregation. Tolerance is the 
foundation upon which must rest the 
great structure of the rejuvenated rural 
church. That tolerance is dependent 
upon nothing more extraordinary than 
common sense and a regard for the 
rights of others. 


But besides recognizing the need for 
tolerance, the rural church must recog- 
nize the need for social service. In 
city churches the idea of social service 
is generally accepted as an important 
field of church work. In spite of the 
gymnasium and recreational facilities 
offered by Y. M. C. A.’s, schools, and 
organized playgrounds, the city churches 
deem it necessary to install gymnas- 
iums, bowling allies, and tables for bil- 
lards and pool. How much more neces- 
sary it is for the rural church to realize 
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that these games may be rendered a 
source of harmless enjoyment to the 
young people, if placed in the proper 
surroundings. For everyone who has 
lived in a rural community knows how 
few are the sources of amusement at 
the disposal of the young. Consider 
the case of a young man alone and a 
stranger in a small town. Evening 
comes and he goes forth in search of 
amusement. There may be _ several 
churches in town, but the chances are 
“ten to one” that they are all closed and 
carefully locked, unless it be that they 
are open for mid-week meeting. In 
this case we may safely presume that 
the gathering would not have a very 
strong attraction for the average youth. 
Where, then, will he go? While the 


(Continued on Page 158) 


The 1917 National Dairy Show 


As Seen by Professor W.A. Stocking of the Dairy Industry Department 
at Cornell University 


HE National Dairy Show, held this 
T year at Columbus, Ohio, October 

18-28, in many ways surpassed 
those of previous years. The show was 
quartered in the permanent buildings 
on the Ohio State Fair Grounds located 
in the suburbs of Columbus. In addi- 
tion to the regular State Fair buildings, 
the State of Ohio erected a new Co- 
liseum at an expense of $250,000.00, 
which was completed in time for the 
show. The exhibit covered approxi- 
mately three acres of floor space and 
represented seventy more exhibitors 
than exhibited last year when the show 
was held at Springfield, Massachusetts. 
Never before have there been such dis- 
plays of dairy machinery. While the 
cattle exhibits this year did not contain 
as large numbers as in some previous 
years, the quality was of the highest. 
Owing to the bad weather during the 
show and the upset labor conditions, 
the general attendance this year was 
lower than usual, but the men who did 
attend were chiefly dairymen, and the 





lack of cows gave better opportunity 
to study exhibits and for prospective 
purchasers to get in touch with the ex- 
hibitors. 

Educational exhibits were staged by 
the Dairy Departments of three Agri- 
cultural Colleges: Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
and Illinois. Our own Department 
shipped exhibit material but it was lost 
in the express and did not reach Colum- 
bus in time to be set up. The Dairy 
Division of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture had a large edu- 
cational exhibit. The machinery ex- 
hibits included everything useful in con- 
nection with dairy work, from small 
machinery suitable for dairy farmers 
up to heavy motor trucks for hauling 
heavy loads of milk and cream. The 
exhibits in many lines showed remark- 
able progress in mechanical develop- 
ments. This was especially true of such 
machinery as: milk bottling machines, 
churns and milking machines. 

In spite of the small registration of 
upper classmen this term in agricultural 
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colleges, thirteen states sent student 
teams for the competitive judging of 
dairy cattle. Each team consisted of 
three students accompanied by the pro- 
fessor who had served as its coach. Each 
student was required to judge eight 
classes of cattle, consisting of four bulls 
and four cows of each of the chief 
dairy breeds: Jerseys, Guernseys, Ayer- 
shires, and Holsteins. The team from 
the University of Missouri won first 
honors. The Iowa and Nebraska teams 
stood second and third _ respectively. 
The chief prizes offered were in the 
form of scholarships to be used in post 
graduate work in dairy husbandry in 
any agricultural college which the win- 
ner might select. The cash value of 
each scholarship is $400.00. Three of 
these scholarships were available, the 
money being contributed thru the 
American Dairy Science Association 
and the Dairy Show by the Holstein- 
Friesian Association of America, The 
DeLaval Separator Company and the 
Associated Manufacturers Company. 
These scholarships are available for the 
winners the year following their grad- 
uation, and can be used at any agri- 
cultural college for graduate work un- 
der the approval of the executive com- 
mittee of the American Dairy Science 
Association. The purpose of these 
scholarships is to encourage the training 
of college students in dairy husbandry. 
In addition to the above mentioned 
scholarships numerous cups and medals 
were offered. The five highest men in 
judging all breeds were as follows: 

First, M. R. Dunn, Missouri; second, 
C. A. March, Iowa; third, Otto Schaefer, 
Missouri; fourth, E. B. Nelson, Iowa; 
fifth, S. V. Layson, South Dakota. 

The highest or sweepstakes man, M. 
R. Dunn, from Missouri, won the De- 
Laval scholarship. Each of the above 
mentioned men was also awarded a gold 
medal by the National Dairy Show. 

In the cattle judging, J. R. Shepherd 
of the University of Nebraska won the 
$400.00 Holstein-Friesian scholarship. 
The University of Missouri won the sil- 
ver loving cup offered by the Ayrshire 
Breeders’ Association. The Pennsyl- 
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vania State College won the silver lov- 
ing cup. offered by the American 
Guernsey Cattle Club. The University 
of Nebraska won the silver loving cup 
offered by the Holstein-Friesian Asso- 
ciation of America. The University of 
Missouri won the silver loving cup 
offered by the American Jersey Cattle 
Club. 

The second student judging contest 
for dairy products was héld this year, 
the first being held last year at Spring- 
field. Each team consisted of three stu- 
dents and each contestant was required 
to judge ten samples of butter, cheese, 
and market milk. Three teams, repre- 
senting the dairy departments of South 
Dakota, Nebraska, and Ohio competed. 

The South Dakota State College won 
the J. G. Cherry Company cup for the 
highest team in judging market milk. 
The Nebraska team won the Hoard’s 
Dairyman cup for the highest team in 
judging cheese. The five high men on 
all products received the National 
Dairy Show gold medal. The highest 
man in the judging of market milk 
represented Ohio State University; of 


butter represented South Dakota; and 
of cheese represented Nebraska. 
The standing of the teams on all 


products were first, South Dakota State 


College; second, University of Ne- 
braska; and third, Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 


It is the intention of the management 
of the Dairy Show and American Dairy 
Science Association to encourage com- 
petitive judging of dairy products so 
that in time it will have equal im- 
portance with the judging of dairy 
cattle. 

Another feature of the National 
Dairy Show, which is of great educa- 
tional value, is the annual meeting of a 
number of National Associations rep- 
resenting different aspects of dairy 
work. This year such organizations as 
The International Milk Dealers’ As- 
sociation, American Dairy Science As- 
sociation, the different breed associa- 
tions, the national dairy marketing con- 
ference, and other national dairy as- 
sociations held their annual meetings. 



























Ghosts Upstairs 


Over our house in the attic 
Are things of another day,— 

Ghosts of glory and failure 
Carelessly cast away. 


Boxes of prim old volumes 
Once so lovingly read, 

Garments out-grown or out-fashioned, 
And garments of the dead. 


Things which were once important 
Now neglected and spent, 

Going to dust in the attic 
Seemingly well content. 


Yellowed packets of letters, 
Too dear to be thrown away, 
Battered playthings of children— 
Grown too old for their play. 


Battered play things of children— 
So are they all it seems— 

For we are ever children, 
Leaving our yester dreams. 


Feeding the latest fancy 
Into the newest fires— 
Sending the attic the ashes— 
And the ghosts of our dead desires. 


Russell Lord, 718. 


N American Red Cross nurse in 
A Belgium writes back to an Amer- 

ican friend after visiting one of 
the hospitals. She speaks of the place 
being filled with hundreds of children 
suffering from rickets, all of them there 
because there was not enough fat, milk, 
fruit and other food essentials to go 
around. Without milk they couldn’t be 
cured and there was not enough milk to 
be had. The cows of Belgium are dry 
or dead or exported to Germany. 


A like situation will face this country 
if the consumption of milk and dairy 
products is decreased. With milk at 
the present high price, it is almost pro- 
hibitive in some families, and others are 
cutting down their consumption. In one 
community, two weeks after milk took 
a jump of four cents on the quart, the 
consumption was cut down thirty-five 
per cent. Such a decrease in the con- 
sumption will result in the slaughter of 
dairy herds, a rise in the price, and a 
general scarcity of a valuable food. 
The children and adults of the present 
generation are likely to be under nour- 
ished; and at the close of the war, when 
Europe turns to America for help in 
restocking her herds, there will be none 
to supply her. 

Why do we stress the value of milk 
and dairy products? Why not use 
meat, if we must have an animal food 
in our daily meals? In the first place 
milk satisfies more of the body require- 
ments than does any other food. Milk 
is the richest in lime of all common 
foods except certain leaves and stems. 
Lime is important because it helps to 
build bone tissue in the body. For the 
little child who is growing, building new 
tissue, and stronger bones each day, 
milk is absolutely essential. Without 


Why “Save” Milk? 





milk, American babies cannot grow to 
be happy, healthy children, and sturdy 
citizens of the future. 

It has been said that it is the far- 
mer’s problem to feed the nation and 
that he will work out the problem him- 
self. This may be true, but the farmer 
will not raise dairy cattle if there is not 
profitable sale for his products. In 
order that the farmer shall receive a 
sufficient money return to induce him 
to keep his dairy herds, the housewife 
must increase the amount of milk she 
uses in her meals. Milk is usually 
plentiful in the country, but it is just 
as necessary to urge its use there as in 
the village or city. Too many farmers’ 
families are like the one in which only 
one quart of milk was kept for daily 
use, the rest being sent to the con- 
densery. 

A state-wide milk campaign was con- 
ducted thru the month of November by 
this college and the county food con- 
servation agents. Each county agent, 
thru) demonstrations, newspaper ar- 
ticles, cards distributed by local milk 
men, and parades of various kinds, is 
urging the increased use of milk. Every 
housewife should follow up the teach- 
ings of the campaign and utilize whole- 
milk, skimmilk, buttermilk, cottage 
cheese and whey. The following sug- 
gestions for the use of milk are printed 
to help her in daily meal planning. 
Uses for Wholemilk and Skimmilk: 

White sauce modifications 

Cream soups, as: 


Tomato Corn 

Celery Carrot 

Onion Potato 
Escalloped and creamed dishes, as: 

Vegetables 

Meats 



















































Grains like rice and hominy 


Eggs 
Macaroni 

Croquettes, as: 
Vegetable Sauces 
Cereal Souffles 
Meats Custards 
Eggs Puddings 


Beverages, as: 
Cocoa and Chocolate 
Cafe au lait 
Bread making 
Uses for Clabbered Milk: 
Cottage cheese, served with: 
Salad 
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Sandwiches 
Sugar and cinnamon as a dessert 
Puddings 


Special meat substitutes 
Quick bread 
Uses for Buttermilk: 
Beverage 
Quick breads 
Desserts, as: 
Sponges 
Frozen desserts 
Uses for Whey: 
Beverage 
Breads and cakes 
Puddings and desserts 


Conclusions Drawn From the Right Kind of a 
Milk Exhibit 


MILK exhibit was displayed in 
A the Rothschild show window, No- 

vember 23, 1917. This exhibit 
was under the direction of the Tomp- 
kins County Food Conservation, with 
Miss Flora Thurston in charge. 

The first part of the exhibit showed 
the value of one quart of milk compared 
with other common foods, as to energy, 
protein, lime, body regulating  sub- 
stances, and growth promoting factors. 

Milk is a cheap source of energy only 
in comparison with meat. The energy 
in one quart of milk at twelve cents a 
quart equals the energy in one pound 
of steak at thirty-three cents a pound. 

Milk is a cheap source of protein be- 
cause of its good quality. For this rea- 
son, milk, the cheapest animal protein, 
is used with cereal, and legumes, high 
protein foods, to supplement the poor 
quality of their proteins. Meat has 
more protein than milk but it is not an 
all around food. If meat were to re- 
place milk in the diet a great loss of 
lime and phosphorus would result. 

Milk is the cheapest source of lime. 
Cereals, especially oatmeal, and chard 
are the only foods which compare with 
milk. It would not be efficient to eat 
these foods alone for the lime require- 
ment because it would take such large 
quantities. 





Milk is a cheap source of the fat 
soluble growth producing factor. Eggs, 
meat, cod-liver oil, leaves and stems of 
plants, and cereals contain this same 
growth producing factor. Eggs are not 
good for very small children. Meat is 
out of the question. Forage plants are 
not well liked by children. They cannot 
take large amounts of oatmeal. Milk 
is the most desirable of those foods 
containing the growth producing fac- 
tor and since children must grow, milk 
is their essential food. 


The second part of the exhibit dem- 
onstrated the use of milk as a meat 
saver. Meals were served including 
milk in a soup, in a main dish, in a 
salad, and in a dessert. At the close of 
the exhibit meals were served to small 
children. 


Alumnae News 


17, B. S.—Alice Blinn is a food con- 
servation county agent for Chenango 
County. Her headquarters are at Nor- 
wich. 


17, B. S.—Mary Albertson is assist- 
ant dietitian at Prudence Risley Hall. 


’17, B. S.—Marion Hess, the Senior 
Home Economics editor on The Coun- 
tryman last year, is a food conserva- 
tion agent at Utica, Oneida County. 
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N a recent issue of Life we read: 
“The only demands of the Amer- 
ican farmer on the government, so far, 
are these: exemption from military ser- 
vice, guarantee of higher prices than he 


before received, and 


ever supervision 
which will insure him plenty of farm 
labor at moderate wages. * * * And 


he expects no appreciation for his patriotic 
services except credit for being the na- 
tion’s true hero, the man to whom honor 
is due when this war is won.” 

The above statement is partly untrue, 
generally misleading, and wholly con- 


temptible. 


The farmer has asked that his agri- 
cultural and military services be carefully 
weighed to determine in what way he 
may be of greatest aid to the nation. 
Only so much was asked, nothing “‘de- 
manded,”’ and now we believe that not 
even this was directed by the farmer, but 
rather by those interested primarily in sup- 
plying hungry people with food. 

Since the first draft, the government 


has had time to work out draft class- 
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ification fully and to a logical end. Asa 
result, we find the farmer classed where 
he belongs—not first, nor yet last. 


Who questions the patriotism of the 
farmer? It is not a_ spectacular but 
rather a sturdy kind of patriotism. It 
does not manifest itself as the Fourth of 
July type. The farmer thinks before he 
speaks and looks before he leaps. 


You'll not hear the farmer singing 
“Zum Teufel mit dem Kaiser,” but wars 
are not won in this way. The conserva- 
tism of the country folk will see this war 
to its end. 


The farmer is with the government 
and he has a patriotism that will not 
fade. But do not expect him to produce 
farm products at a loss. That requires 
something besides patriotism. 
capital. 

We admit that the farmer is asking for 
But why not? If not for 
personal, certainly for patriotic reasons, 


It requires 


higher prices. 


he is entirely justified, for no one knows 
better than the farmer himself that he can- 
not possibly continue to produce unless 
costs of production are covered. After all, 
the time has come when high price con- 
sideration counts as nothing compared 
with the assurance of continued production. 

You can’t belittle agriculture. Then 
why try to belittle those who have made 
it; why sneer at those who, at the nation’s 
call last spring, entered rough fields and 
turned over extra sod? Every conceivable 
Those of draft 
age had no assurance of not being drafted; 
there was no guarantee of prices; seed, 
fertilizer, and labor prices exceeded all 
former 


condition was adverse. 


and in addition, 
frightful. 
But in spite of it all, we have this fall 


imagination ; 
weather conditions were most 


such a crop as this country has never be- 








fore seen, simply because conscientious 
farmers arose early, and plugged hard 
and long. They were called, they heard 
the call, and they deserve the credit. 

Now we recall the quotation from 
Life, supposedly humorous, and so it is, 
with the joke where it belongs—on the 
author. 


HO doubts the sincerity of our col- 

lege students who left for the farm, 

early last spring? Thru seeding, weed- 

ing, and harvesting they struck. After 

harvesting many returned to college,—all 

with the general assumption that again 

they might be permitted to leave early, if 
they so desired. 

On the morning of November 13, it 
was announced to the students that during 
the day they would be given an oppor- 
tunity to vote ‘‘yes” or “‘no’’ on the prop- 
osition of shortening vacations during the 
year, that all students might be released 
for service earlier next spring. At the 
close of the day, the vote indicated that 
the majority of the students in the College 
of Agriculture were willing to sacrifice a 
part of their Christmas vacation, the whole 
of junior week, and the spring recess, that 
they might be released earlier in the spring. 
The faculty likewise showed willingness 
to dispense with vacations by voting for 
the proposition on the following day. 

No longer can we tolerate personal 
pleasure and desires. We need not drape 
ourselves in mourning, but we need to 
realize that preparation and hysteria must 
be followed by action. When C. W. 
Whitehair, our former Y. M. C. A. sec- 
retary, recently returned from the trenches 
and American training camps in France, 
he had not landed both feet on American 
soil before he said: 

“This war cannot be won by clapping 
hands, waving flags and singing ‘America.’ 
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It will be won by personal sacrifices and 
by those who go over the top and never 
come back.” 


Opportunities for service are tre- 
Some undergraduates have 
seen them and sacrificed everything. Giv- 
ing up vacations cannot be called a sacri- 
fice, for in this day it is not. 
the least possible we can do. 
set a pace. 


will follow. 


mendous. 


It is merely 
Cornell has 


We hope other universities 


HY should corn bread be more ex- 
pensive than wheat bread? Enter 

the home economics cafeteria here at Cor- 
nell and you'll see a dainty piece of corn 
bread marked twice the price of a slice of 
The 
food administration has fixed the price of 
wheat but not of corn, the big crop. The 
administration is urging the use of corn as 
a substitute for wheat. 


wheat bread. The reason is simple. 


But it requires 
cash as well as changing your tastes to eat 
corn. 


We are not arguing for, nor against the 
But if the administra- 
tion fixes the price of wheat, why does it 
not fix the price of its urged substitute,— 
corn? 


fixing of prices. 


ANY are they who have heard ad- 

vice on this, that, and the other 
The subjects have been 
the 


advisers many, and the listeners confused. 


war subjects. 
various, the problems complicated, 


The agricultural subject most widely 
discussed in this state at present is the 
milk question. Warren, of 
the Farm Management Department, says 
that the producer, the distributor, and the 
consumer each has much to learn about 
the question. Read “The Price of 
Milk,” by Professor G. F. Warren, 
on page 129 of this issue. 


Professor 





With the close of the 
growing season and 
the final gathering of 
the harvests, the Col- 
lege is looking forward to the work for 
next year, which is expected to be more 
epoch making than 1917, and more 
vital to the needs of the country. The 
college, thru its extension service, aims 
to help the farmer directly on the farm 
and lists eight ways in which it hopes to 
be able to do so: 

1. Thru demonstration schools in ag- 
riculture and home economics to be 
held in some rural center, each school 
to be of five days duration at which 
men and women from the college staff 
give practical demonstrations and dis- 
cussions on farm and household opera- 
tions; 

2. Thru special lectures by arrange- 
ments with county farm bureau agents, 
schools, granges, and other local insti- 
tutions and organizations; 

3. Thru traveling schools and ex- 
hibits in codperation with railroads, 
when and where demands for such 
schools arise; 

4. By codperative field tests and trials 
right on the farm, carried on jointly by 
the farmer and the county farm bureau 
agents representing the college; 

5. By exhibits at state, county, and 
local fairs, on request from the fair- 
management; 

6. By means of printed work in pub- 
lications on topics connected’ with 
farming and the farm home; 


College Makes 
Plans for 1918 


Campus Notes 


7. By personal responses to cor- 
respondence on specific problems, the 
answers being furnished by those who 
have devoted years to the special sub- 
ject on which information is desired; 

8. By lantern slide collections with- 
outlines of suggested lectures for the 
use of schools, granges and the like. 


Two important meetings of agri- 
cultural teachers and workers of the 
state were held at the college during the 
week previous to and the week of 
Thanksgiving. The first was the annual 
State Normal Convention, held from 
November 22-24. The other was the 
annual conference of the Extension 
Service held November 26-28. At this 
meeting the county agricultural agents, 
the extension specialists, and the county 
conservation agents met to ‘discuss the 
problems of the year and to listen to 
large and varied program of addresses 
on subjects of interest. Monday was 
devoted entirely to these talks and to 
committee meetings late in the after- 
noon. The other two days were given 
over to the reports of the numerous 
committees which were incident to the 
conference. 


The registration of short course stu- 
dents has shown a decided decrease 
over last year’s registration. Less than 
200 winter course students have been 
enrolled, whereas the enrollment last 
year totalled 282. 
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**National Ideals” 





This was the subject of Professor S. P. Orth’s speech at the last agricultural assembly—an 
assembly like those of ““The Good Old Days” when students and faculty got together 


The second Agricultural Assembly 
of the year, held Thursday evening, 
November 8, saw Roberts Assembly 
room full. Professor S. P. Orth, of the 
department of political science, was the 
speaker for the evening. He chose for 
his subject, ‘“National Ideals.’”? The fol- 
lowing is a brief summary of his lecture. 

“The nation is like an individual, its 
destiny shaped by its ideals. Whatever 
may be said of American idealism, we 
have been, since our establishment as a 
nation, busy with materialistic develop- 
ment. This was of course natural be- 
cause we had an empty continent to 
occupy. During our century and a half 
of development we grew very rich with- 
out the accompanying mellowness of 
leisure; we have grown very powerful 
without an adequate sense of responsi- 
bility; we have developed a nationalism 
without a sense of international rela- 
tions. Suddenly came this world war 
and shocked us into a realization of our 
idealistic shortcomings. We now find 
ourselves confronted by other national 
ideals. 

“First to our mind naturally comes 
the spirit of Great Britain, the legiti- 
mate success of the Roman empire as a 
world influence. It is to the glory of 
the Britain as it was to that of the 
Roman that he built his world domi- 
nance upon law and order. The British 
idea of individual freedom is_ based 
upon law and order. The British idea 
of individual freedom is based upon 
constitutional right. This is the great 
contribution to civilization. But legal- 
ism, commercialism, and ritualism do 
not result in those inscivations which 
lead to the highest works of art and 
intellectual achievement. 

“Then we have an intensive con- 
ception of a nation which the Prussians 
have thrust upon us. Their idea is a 
machine pure and simple. Their con- 
ception of national power is that of an 
engine, not of a soul. Every citizen is 





therefore degraded into a cog or part 
of a machine. This is why the German 
army has no soul and commits the most 
terrible and unspeakable outrages 
wherever it goes. For it is not com- 
posed of individuals but of things, 
things without a sense of responsibilty, 
without a conscience, without a soul, 
for they are merely parts of a greater 
thing, namely the state. Their responsi- 
bility therefore is merged into that of 
the state. But the Prussian state has a 
responsibiltiy other than finding a place 
in the sun. And this means aggression, 
domination achieved by brute force. 

“Finally we have the nationalistic 
ideal of France, her history, her ex- 
perience, and her ethnic characteristics 
have made her one nation of the 
world where the individual has become 
the indispensible element of progress. 
France in the midst of the machine age 
has saved her soul by saving the in- 
dividual. So while England extolls 
liberty, and America worships liberty 
and equality, France has produced the 
noble trinity of “liberty, equality, and 
fraternity,” thereby transending the 
British and American ideals by adding 
the touch of human quality. It is for 
this reason that France and the coming 
generation will have a paramount in- 
fluence in the world, no matter how the 
war terminates. For it is not conceiv- 
able that we are to surrender to force 
and form of sovereignty, possible only 
where individuals’ willingly submit. 
Nor is it conceiving that the individual 
can be discarded and progress made. 
For the well-spring of all progress is the 
individual, and thru him alone have 
come those inspirations which are the 
milestones of human progress.” 

After the lecture all joined in singing 
“America” and the “Evening Song.” 
A social hour followed which was en- 
joyed by both students and faculty. 
The absence of the faculty in the past 
was notably made up by their presence 
at this assembly. President Schurman 
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will speak at the next assembly on 
Thursday evening, December 13. 


“Conscientious Objectors; Fourth of 
July Type,” was the subject of an ad- 
dress given by Dr. Henry Van Dyke, 
former Minister to the Netherlands, in 
Bailey Hall Saturday night, October 27. 

“Before peace overtures with Ger- 
many can be made she must abandon 
and renounce submarine warfare. Un- 
til she does there is but one thing for 
us to do. We must consecrate all our 
forces and all our resources to obtain 
such a victory over the Imperial Ger- 
man Government that she will have no 
choice but to give up the U-boat,” said 
Dr. Van Pyke. 


“There are in this country two types 
of ’conscientious objectors.’ ’? according 
to Dr. Van Dyke. “The first.is in the 
minority and has a small conscience. He 
has no objections except to fighting. 
If he has had that kind of a conscience 
for a long time. It is a dreadful afflic- 
tion. But if he does object to fighting 
he should be put to work. If he refuses 
he should starve.”’ 


“The second type of ‘conscientious 
objector’ is more virile and is repre- 
sented by the greater majority of the 
people. He objects to militarism, to 
slavery, to autocracy, to tyranny, and 
to injustice. Washington and Franklin 
were ‘conscientious objectors’ when 
they opposed George Third and his im- 
becile minister. President Wilson was 
a ‘conscientious objector’ when he de- 
clared we must bring German Imperial- 
ism to terms and end autocracy. So to- 
day we see the English union jack, the 
French tricolor, and the American flag 
fighting side by side along the Yser and 
the Marne. 

“No one can say who is responsible in 
Germany for the present war. It may 
be the army. It may be the munition 
manufacturers. But somewhere near 
Potsdam there is a group of men who 
forced this war whom I call the ‘Prada- 
tory Potsdam Gang.’ 

“There are no finer men and officers 
on earth than those in the American 
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armies. But they must not patronize 
the French. We must win the war with 
them, not for them. We must hurry to 
their aid, not because they are unable 
to proceed further, but in order that 
France may be in the best possible 
shape when the war is over. 

“T witnessed a very delicate opera- 
tion in a French front line hospital. 
The soldier on the operating table was 
a German but the surgeons were doing 
all in their power to save him. Last 
August it was bombed by German air- 
planes. As the nurses and doctors 
worked to save the wounded, the ma- 
chines swept low and shelled them with 
their machine guns. 

“Can we hororably make peace with 
men like that? It is impossible and I 
do not believe the Government will ever 
consent to abandond its objections to 
the German conduct.” 


Students taking K. J. Suelke’s course 
in animal husbandry have had consider- 
able excitement in trying to break 
young Hereford and Shorthorn steers to 
halter. The men (and a few young 
ladies) were divided off into teams of 
from three to six persons and given a 
steer, held by a halter and trip rope. 
The results were, in most cases, equal 
to a western broncho buster’s show. 
Things happened suddenly and unex- 
pectedly. One steer, a little wilder than 
the average, succeeded in getting eight 
men over the fence with him in exactly 
two seconds after the gate to the cor- 
ral was opened. Another knocked a 
student down and proceeded to do a 
clog dance on his prostrated body. 
Strange to say, however, the student 
was unhurt and went back into the 
fight with as much zest as ever. 


The following are the class officers in 
the College: 

Senior—President, R. B. Evans; vice- 
president, Gertrude Seward; secretary 
and treasurer, Clista J. Hoffman; rep- 
resentative to the Agricultural Associa- 
tion, C. R. Inglee. 


(Continued on Page 166) 
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STUDENT 
NOTES 


14, B. S.—S. C. Treman, S. S. U. 
Number 57, Sandricourt, Oise, France, 
writes the following letter: 

I need not tell you about the pro- 
gress of the war here. You know more 
about it than we. I can only relate a 
few short tales of 
war sidelights as we 
see them _individ- 
ually. 

I left New York, 
July 23, on the Chi- 
cago of the French 
Line, laden at that 
time with 50 tons of 
dynamite, a cargo 
totaling a value of 
three millions, and 
carrying seven hun- 
dred people. After 
arriving in France 
we were put into a 
camp for three 
weeks. Then, fully 
equipped, we were 
assigned to hospital 
evacuation work for 
several weeks more. 
This work consists 
of the transfer of 
men from one hos- we all look forward 
pital to another, as ment and even the 
their condition war- Treman. 
rants. After completing our work 
here, we were assigned to a division of 
French Chasseurs, the most noted of 
all the French regiments. They are 
the “corps d’elite”’ of the French army, 





“‘We are expecting an attack soon and 





and nearly always lead in the attack. 
Our base camp is situated about 
six miles back of the front line; and 


altho we are now in a very quiet sec- 
tor, we are daily assigned to posts fur- 
ther up. 


Every day we see air fights, 
and two days ago 
we saw a French 
plane bring down a 
Boche. Both occu- 
pants of the plane 
were horribly man- 
gled and the plane 
was. smashed _ to 
bits. 

As a typical day, 
I will describe yes- 
terday. My partner 
and I were assigned 
to one of the posts 
about a mile back 
of the line. This 
post is located in a 
woods on top of a 
hill in sight of the 
Boche lines. Here I 
might divert to say 
that all the woods 
we have seen are 
planted, the trees 
being planted in 
rows. Here our car 
was protected from 
observation by the trees and a camou- 
flauge consisting of a screen of 
branches. The Boches were pretty 
quiet today and only sent about 100 
shells, which were aimed at a_ battery 


to it—the excite- 
dangers.”’—S. C. 
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some distance away. Most of the 
shells landed so far away, that we 
searcely paid any attention to them. 
The French replied with about two 
shots to one, so each side knew that 
the other was still there. This con- 
stituted the chief racket of the day. 


When night came we went up to a 
further post over a road which vehicles 
do not travel in the day-time, because 
it is in sight of the Boche lines, and 
therefore subject to shell fire. We had 
searcely arrived here, when zip, wizz, 
over our heads came a shell and landed 
very close to use. The stretcher bear- 
ers ducked with us into a nearby shell 
hole, where we waited until several 
more had landed. We imagined all the 
time that each shell was coming nearer 
and nearer. It is surely a queer feel- 
ing to hear a shell pass you, the noise 
of it getting louder and louder. We 
learned that the Germans do this every 
night at about this time, because the 
read is used for sending up reenforce- 
ments. 


Having to wait for the stretcher 
bearers to bring in the wounded, we 
remained in the “Post de Secours,” 
which was made and at one time used 
by the Germans, not their adversaries. 
There are two entrances to this station, 
one down a long broad road and an- 
other leading directly from a_ trench. 
These entrances lead into a large room, 
connected and arranged suitably for the 
handling of the wounded. From this 
room there extends a stairway down to 
about thirty feet underground, where 
there are rooms for the accommodation 
of perhaps fifty men. 


Our load to-night consisted of three 
‘couchés’ and two ‘assis’ and in the 
dark we started out for our base. 
Altho the road was blocked with out- 
going traffic, we arrived at our destina- 
tion without a mishap except that one 
of the men, who had been wounded 
about the body in eleven places by a 
Boche 77, died en route. 

Then we went back to our day post 
which I will call A, drove in thru the 
woods and turned in, sleeping on a pile 
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of straw in a dugout. At about two 
o’clock in the morning we were routed 
out. We went to the further post to 
take the place of the boys who had to 
run in with wounded. At six we were 
routed out to drive away from post B, 
before the fog lifted and made us vis- 
ible to the Boche. Our relief came to 
post A at nine and we ran back to our 
base. This day we have to ourselves, 
to examine the car, attend to such 
personal duties as we see fit to do, and 
help with the necessary camp life. 

Such is the typical day in a quiet 
region. We are expecting an attack 
soon, and then we will have very little 
time to ourselves, but we all look for- 
ward to it, the excitement and even the 
dangers. 

Most Sincerely Yours, 
Seward C. Treman. 


’02, B. S. AA—Arthur F. Brinkerhoff 
has joined with Ferrucio Vitale and Al- 
fred Geiffert, Jr., in the partnership of 
Vitale, Brinkerhoff, and Geiffert for the 
general practice of Landscape Archi- 
tecture, at 527 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 


’02, B. S.—Francis Richards is super- 
intendent of the Forrest Dryden Estate 
at Bernardsville. Richards has 300 
acres under his control on which he is 
specializing in floriculture and _ horti- 
culture. 


04, B. S. A.—R. R. Slocum has been 
appointed to the staff of the poultry 
division of animal industries located at 
Washington. 


706, B. S. A.—W. G. Bierley, chair- 
man of the division of horticulture, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, has been promoted 
to the rank of associate professor. He 
visited Washington, D. C., and Whitebog, 
New Jersey, last summer to study meth- 
ods of blueberry culture. He is working 
with the blueberry in Minnesota, co- 
Operating with Dr. F. V. Coville, ’87, 
Botanist of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, who is the pioneer 
in the culture of the blueberry. 


(Continued on Page 170) 
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“Cost,’ is what you put “Value” is what you get 
into a cream separator out of your cream separator 


It isn’t the “outgo” but the “income” that 
determines the real value of a Cream Separator 


VALUE depends upon the amount and the quality of service the 
article gives you—what you get out of it 

You get by far the greatest actual VALUE for your money when you buy a 

De Laval—BECAUSE it will give you much better and longer SERVICE than any 


other separator. 


From the standpoint of its greater durability alone, the De Laval is the most 
economical cream separator to buy, and when you also take into consideration its 
cleaner skimming, easier running, greater capacity and less cost for repairs, the price 
of the “cheapest” machine on the market is most exorbitant compared with that of 


the De Laval. 


The De Laval Separator Co. 


165 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 29 E. MADISON STREET, CHICAGO 
50,000 Branches and Local Agencies the World Over 
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The Price of Milk 

(Continued from Page 182) 
a basis of price about half of them 
would be eliminated.* 

A price 10 per cent. above the av- 
erage cost would be below the cost on 
29 per cent. of the farms. Much the 
same problem is involved in the pay- 
ment for “piece work” in factories 
and with much the same result. It is 
not enough that a worker be able to 
live on the “average wage;’ he must 
be able to live on “his wage.” The 
price of piece work must be enough to 
attract some besides the fastest work- 
ers—enough to get the work done. 
The fastest worker then gets high 
wages. Similarly, the price of milk 
must be such as to allow some of the 
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AVO RAGE FARM 


AVERAGE COST OF Au Mick 


COST OF /fliLK 
most skillful or more favorably located 
men to make high wages. 

Some farms are so situated that they 


can produce milk very cheaply. If they 
can supply the demand, the price may 
be low. If more milk is wanted, a 
higher price must be paid so as to allow 
the less favored farms to produce milk. 
Even the most favored farms have 
years when heavy losses occur. If an 
increased production is desired, it can 
be obtained in no other way except by 
paying prices that will encourage the 
marginal farms to produce milk, and 
encourage the men now in the business 
to run at the more costly “higher pres- 
sure.” 


Season and Price 
The cheapest milk is produced when 





average. 
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cows are carried thru winter on rough- 
age and little grain—just enough being 
fed so that the cows will be in fair 
condition when they freshen in the 
spring. A cow that is in good flesh at 
calving time and that freshens about a 
month or two before grass comes will 
give a good flow of milk without very 
heavy grain feeding, but will lose flesh. 
She has spent two or more months put- 
ting on flesh slowly by use of low 
class feeds. We might say that she is 
using several months of low class feed 
to produce one or two months of milk. 

She can not give milk for more than 
one or two months on this basis because 
she will then have exhausted the reserve 
fat in her system. After that she will 
rapidly fall off in yield unless fully 
fed. But when she freshens in the 
spring, grass comes in time to supply 
this essential feed and for two to three 
months a good production is again ob- 
tained. After this the flow decreased 
more or less. If meadows are used for 
pasture a considerable production may 
be maintained until about the end of 
October. 

This system is the common one in the 
production of cheese and butter. Nearly 
three-fourths of the cheese made in 
Wisconsin is made in the six months 
beginning May 1, and only about 8 per 
cent. is made in the three winter 
months, December, January and Feb- 
ruary. Five times as much is made in 
June as in any one of the three winter 
months. During their season the summer 
dairies control prices. Market milk is 
worth some more, but if the price is 
high enough to pay for extra effort, milk 
is diverted from butter and cheese fac- 
tories. 

Milk produced by this cheap system 
begins to be an important factor in 
March and April, reaches its maximum 
in June, and then declines. There is 
still enough of it to affect the October 
market. 


(Continued on age 152) 


*When the farm is considered the unit, 39 per cent. of the farms had costs above the 
But the ones with lower cost, produced more milk, so that if the total cost of all 


milk produced is taken as the cost basis, 50 per cent. of the farms had costs higher than 


the average and so on until the last cow was consigned to the museum. 
may be said that the same policy would have the same effect on coal or any other product. 


Incidentally, it 
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Potato Machinery 
Answers the Farmers’ 
Big Questions 





Undoubtedly, the biggest ques- 
tion of all is: “How can I cut the 
cost of production?” Labor is 
scarce and more costly than ever 
before. Let Iron Age Potato Ma- 
chinery come tc your aid. They 
make the most of high-priced help 
and reduce production costs. 


100% Potato Planter plants en- 
tirely by machine yet provides for 
correcting doubles and misses. 
It saves one to two bushels per 
acre—some sayabarrel, And, it 
insures a perfect stand. With 
or without fertilizer attachment 
and with choice of furrow openers 
—two styles. 


Iron Age Two-Horse Riding 
and Walking Cultivators 
make intensive cultivation easy. 
We make both one and two-row 
machines, pivot or fixed wheels, 
for level or rolling country or side 
hills. 


Iron Age Traction and Power Sprc-- 
ers:—Out new ten-row Engine Sprayer 
isa great time and labor saver. Engine 
is interchangeable for Iron Age Engine 
Digger. Also four and six-row Traction 
Sprayers withcut engine. 


Iron Age Potato Diggers reduce the cost 
of digging, especially when the Engine 
Digge1isused. They getevery tuber. The 
Engine Digger works readily in either 
sandy or heavy clay soil, or in soil 
choked with crab grass and green vines. 
Automatic throw-out-clutch prevents 
breakage. Iron Age Diggers may be 
had in four styles—one will serve your 
purposo, 


Write today for booklets describing Iron 
Age Potato Machinery. 


Bateman M’f’g Co. 
Box 3054 Grenloch, N. J. 
















































100 PER CENT 
POTATO PLANTER 


Never misses —Never doubles 


No. 78 Riding 
Cultivator 


ENGINE SPRAYER 


We also make fourand 
six-row sprayers 





ENGINE DIGGER 
Digs faster—saves two horses 
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CALECIDE of Scalecide free to 
Lv wim any any one who 
A Pa iteee she: will suggest a fairer 
we guarantee than that 


“SCALECIDE” 


As proofofourconfidence and to strength- 
en yours, we will make the following 
Proposition to any fruit grower of average 
honesty and veracity: 
Divide your orchard in haif, no matter how large 
orsmal]l. Spray one-half with ““SCALECIDE”’, 
and the other with Lime-Sulfur for three years, 
everything elsebeing equal. If at the end of that 
time, three disinterested fruit growers say that 
the part sprayed with ‘““SCALECIDE’’ is not in 
every way better than that sprayed with Lime- 
Sulfur, we will return you the money you paid 
us for the ““SCALECIDE”’. 

Send for new free booklet, 

** Profits in Fall Spraying’’. 


B. G. Pratt Co., M’f’'g Chemists 
50 Church St. Dept.30 New York 








Built Right 


in material and construction. No weight 


for team tocarry. You get perfect results 
and long wear with a 


Single Action 
Uutaway >, 
aa Disk Harrow 
Disks are forged sharp: has reversible gangs, 
separate levers, dust-proof oil-soaked hardwood 
bearings. Sizes for one to four horses. Also 


with extension head. Weight boxes built in. No 
tongue truck necessary. Perfect balance, light draft. 


Write for new catalog and free book ‘The Soil 
and Its Tillage;” also for name of nearest dealer. 


The Cutaway Harrow Company 
106 Main Street 
Higganum, Conn. gat 5 
Mak. h igi- % 
nal CLARK a Q® 
Disk Har- 























































The Price of Milk 
(Continued from Page 150) 

Farmers who produce winter milk 
are unable to see why milk in March 
and April should not sell for as much as 
in mid-winter. Their cost of produc- 
tion is then as high as in December. 
The reason is that the milk from the 
cheaper summer system is then on the 
market and sets the price, compelling 
the winter dairyman to sell at less than 
cost. Since he must sell at less than 
cost in some months, he must obtain 
more than cost in November, December 
and January, else he, too, will follow 
the summer system. 

Public efforts to control price will 
shift the season of production, if they 
do not take account of such facts as 
these and of many others, even more 
complicated questions that are not here 
mentioned. 

The past comparative prices in differ- 
ent months in the 26-cent freight zone 
in New York for ten years ending Oc- 
tober 1, 1916, were as follows: 


Percent of Yearly Average Price 


I a a So eS 119.0% 
DN Soo ak Ste eran 114.7 
I ee 106.1 
ES ees ete eee ee ee 93.9 
a et 79.1 
Ee Ce ee a ne ee 70.6 
ae a aire a eee 81.0 
september .......... Bisa re 96.9 
I a 110.4 
IN rio cit te cerca 119.0 
NO ee ee ae 120.2 


The monthly distribution of price in 
the past has, if anything, not given a 
wide enough spread, as is indicated by 
the fact that there is more likely to 
be a shortage of milk in November, 
December and January than in the 
spring or summer months. The spread 
in prices in the Chicago district is not 
so great as in New York—probably be- 
cause pastures are a little more ex- 
pensive and winter feed a little cheaper 
than in New York. 

Many persons who know nothing of 
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{[f you cut open a grain-fed hen 
you will find unlaid yolks which 
are due to the lack of white- 
forming elements in grain feeds. 

Wheat, corn, oats, barley and kafir contain (above bodily 
maintenance) elements for an average of 224 yolks and only 
154 whites. The hen absorbs the excess yolks, which form fat 
that cuts down further egg production. Purina Chicken Chowder 
supplies the white elements. 


Note the perfect balance and the large quantity of white and 
yolk elements supplied. 


Yolks Whites 
Purina Chicken Chowder 172.05 282.55 
Purina Scratch Feed 247.49 142.11 


Combined Ration 429.54 424.66 


Feed this perfect balance—100 Ibs. of Purina Scratch Feed to 
each 100 lbs. of Purina Chicken Chowder, and you will actually 
use less feed and get more eggs. 


Let us send you more information. 


Purina Mills 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


SCRATCH A CHICKEN( 
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Good Farm Help CS 


The farm hands you hire must prove 
their worth. When you buy rope 
and binder twine (other important 
farm helps) you can be absoluteiy 
sure of quality and worth before you 
buy if you insist upon getting 


FOBT AN b 


They always make good; they do their work 
in a way that will always satisfy you,—like 
good farm hands, COLUMBIAN Rope and 
Binder Twine are strong and sturdy and 
fully capable of doing the work for which 
they are required, because they are made 
of selected long, tough fibres. 

For your hayfork or anywhere around the 

farm use COLUMBIAN Rope. 

For better and faster work with your binder 

use COLUMBIAN Binder Twine. 

Send for our interesting war sto ory:— “The 

Adventures of a Bale of Hemp.” 


COLUMBIAN ROPE COMPANY 
140-70 Genesee Street, Auburn,N. Y. —=—— 
Branches: New York Chicago Boston —_ 
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SCRATCHING FEED 


HE IMPORTANT thing in a 
Seratch Feed is to have a va- 
riety of grains and to have the 

grains clean, sweet and wholesome. 


No fillers, such as grit, charcoal, or 
shells, are used. 


H-O Scratching Feed contains 
Hulled Oats and a selection of 
bright, nourishing grains — which 
will keep your poultry ‘‘fit’’ at all 
times. 

If you cannot get H-O Feeds from 


your dealer, write for samples and we 
will arrange to have you supplied. 


The H-O Company John J. Campbell 


MILLS General Sales Agent 
BUFFALO, NY. HARTFORD, CONN. 





The Price of Milk 


(Continued from Page 152) 


the dairy industry have blamed the 
dairyman for advancing the price every 
month since June. Lists of these ad- 
vances have been widely published with 
the assumption that the increases have 
all been a new and arbitrary thing. The 
following table shows how much is the 
normal seasonal increase, and how much 
advance is asked for because of war 
conditions. It will be seen that the real 
price increase was made last spring, 
and that the present prices are about 
what would be expected compared with 
the June price. If the dairyman is to 
be blamed for the increase in prices in 
the fall, he should be given credit next 
spring when the seasonal decrease in 
price takes place. The misconception 
on this question is perhaps to be ex- 
pected because consumers have usually 
bought milk at a fixed price thruout the 
year. In order to be able to sell milk 
on this basis, distributors have lost 
money in winter and made it up in 
summer. Apparently, this practice will 
have to stop. The public demands that 
when prices drop to the farmer, they 
drop to the consumer. But this means 
that prices to the consumer must rise 
in the fall. To make this adjustment it 
is desirable that prices to the farmer 
and to the consumer change by one- 
half cent or one-fourth cent whenever 
a change is made. 


Prices of 100 Pounds of 3.7 Percent 
Milk in the 26-Cent Freight Zone 


Prices that cor- 
respond to a June 


price of $2.15 on 
the basis of past 
Actual price experience 
June $2.15 
July 2.35 $2.47 
August 2.80 evs 
September 2.80 2.95 
October 3.45 3.36 
November 3.69 3.62 


Price and Fat Content 
Milk for city trade is sold primarily 
for its content other than fat. Fat in 
the form of butter can be produced in 
summer, stored for winter, handled 
cheaply, and be sold at a very low 
price. If butter-fat alone is wanted it 
(Continued on Page 156) 
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LIGHT AND POWER 


The DYNETO Farm Lighting and Power Plant is the most efficient and 
compact outfit offered to the American farmer today. Electricity and 
powcr have become a necessity tothe modern farmer. They mean economy 
and labor saved. 


DYNETO DOES DOUBLE DUTY 


The DYNETO lights your home, barns The DYNETO tuns your separator, churns 
and outhouses and furnishes electricity to 
operate your vacuum cleaner, electric iron 
or fan. the clothes without electricity. 

The DYNETO Light and Power Plant isthe most economical. dependable and durable 
outfit furnishing both Light and Power. 
The DYNETO ENGINE is the type with which every man on the farm is familiar. 

If you already have an engine you can save the difference in cost by buying aplant— 

beso engine. 

The DYNETO GENERATOR and SWITCHBOARD are of the highest quality 
and fully guaranteed. 

The DYNETO BATTERY capacity is much larger than any other plant at the price, 
giving you a steady light for a longer time without recharging. 


We could make a cheaper plant but not a better one. Write for further particulars. 
Fill out the coupon and mail it now. 


the butter, milks the cows and washes 





DYNETO DOES DOUBLE DUTY LIGHT AND POWER 


DYNETO ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
WOLF STREET. SYRACUSE, N. ¥. 


Please send me booklet and full information about Dyneto Light and Power Plants with prices. 


riots cnecesecacteremneseaseise I sie capes ene und specs aes 
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Highest Winning Butter is Colored 
The Rich Golden June Shade 
by 


Chr. Hansen’s Danish 
Butter Color 


The Color that does not affect 
the Finest Flavor or Aroma of 


first-class butter. 


Chr. Hansen’s Laboratory, Inc., 
are also headquarters for: 


Rennet Extract and Pepsin sub- 
stitutes for same, Rennet Tablets 
and Cheese Color Tablets, Liquid 
Cheese Color, Lactic Ferment 
Culture, etc. 


CHR. HANSEN’S LABORATORY, 
Incorporated, 
Little Falls, N. Y. 
Western Office, Milwaukee, Wis. 
















Every Farmer Must Save 
Labor 


Farms must produce more to meet the 
country’s increased needs. Yet skilled labor 
is scarcer than ever before. 

Hand-milking hampers increased produc- 
tion by taking labor from larger tasks. Hand- 
milking wastes valuable hours every morn- 
ing and every afternoon. 

With the Burrell (B-L-K) Milker one man 
operating two 2-cow outfits can milk from #4 
to $0 cows an hour, do the work of three 
hand-milkers—do it easily and cleanly. while 
increasing the output of the herd. 


BURRELL (B-L-K) MILKER 


a 


D. H. BURRELL & COMPANY 
Little Falls, N Y. 


a , 





The Price of Milk 


(Continued from Page 154) 


is folly to buy milk. Cream can be 
produced in summer, frozen and kept 
for winter use. A large amount is now 
kept in this way. Even when not so 
stored, a given quantity of fat can be 
shipped and delivered to the consumer 
in this form at much less cost than in 
milk. If cream alone is wanted, it is 
folly to buy milk. 

But, while milk is purchased pri- 
marily for its skimmilk, it also supplies 
butter-fat or cream, both of which are 
being purchased. The butterfat in it 
is certainly worth as much as it would 
cost in butter, and possibly as much as 
it would cost in cream. Many methods 
of payment have been tried. Prob- 
ably none is better than the payment of 
a base price for 3 percent. milk, with 
a premium for extra fat, equivalent to 
its value for butter-making. Since milk 
has not been sold on its fat content, we 
do not know what the public wants. 
But, since so many persons get all their 
milk and butterfat in the form of milk 
and butter, it is probable that the extra 
fat will sell on the basis of its butter 
value. But it is possible that future 
developments may make it sell at its 
cream value. 

The only obstacle to the complete ac- 
ceptance of this principle of payment 
on the fat basis, is the fact that the 
consumer pays the same price for differ- 
ent grades of milk. When standardiza- 
tion is allowed, this will be corrected. 


Period for Contracts 


The milk distributors formerly an- 
nounced prices for a six months period. 
It is desirable that prices be determined 
for some time in advance so that far- 
mers and distributors may make their 
plans accordingly. In wartime, condi- 
tions may change in so short a time as 
to make a more frequent review of 
prices necessary. Perhaps a three or 
six months’ agreement, with possibility 
of a review on a month’s notice by 
either party, might be a good form of 
contract. This would make the milk 
problem intermittent rather than 
chronic. 
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OLINE= . 
THE TRADE MARK OF QUALITY 
MADE FAMOUS BY GOOD IMPLEMENTS 


A Famous Trade-Mark 
That Wields a Powerful Influence 


Sentiment and strict business sense combine to make 
the famous John Deere trade-mark a constant and power- 
ful incentive to maintenance and improvement of quality 
in the production of John Deere tools. 


In sentiment the trade-mark is as a proud family 
name that must be kept free from debasement. It is an 
emblem of excellence in the years gone by—an heritage 
from a glorious past that must be passed on, its signifi- 
cance ever growing, toa still more glorious future. 


In a strict business sense, the trade-mark is a badge 
of quality that attracts purchasers and that must berigidly 
upheld in order to keep the confidence of the buying public. 


To debase a single article bearing the John Deere 
trade-mark would be to weaken the confidence of the buy- 
ing public in the entire line of John Deere tools. It would 
be commercial suicide. 


We are justly proud of the great institution that has 
grown up back of the John Deere trade-mark. Our aim 
is to promote this greatness of the House of Deere. We 
know that the accomplishment of our aim depends entirely 
upon the continued significance to the public of the familiar 
emblem that is stamped on all John Deere tools. 


John Deere, Moline, Illinois 
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THE CORNELL 


Made from APOLLO- KEYSTONE 
Copper Steel Galvanized Sheets, 
the most durable, rust-resisting 
sheets manufactured. 


These sheets are unequaled for Silos, 
Culverts, Tanks, Roofing, Siding and all forms of ex- 
posed metal work. Look for the Keystone added 
to brand. Send for our “Better Buildings” booklet. 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY 
General Offices: Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Rural Churches Must Unite or Die 


(Continued from Page 137) 










churches are becoming mouldy and 
damp behind darkened windows, the 
pool room and the saloon do business. 
The church offers our stranger friend a 
locked door; the pool room and the 
saloon offer him warmth, light, and 
companionship of his fellowmen. For 
a nickel the saloon will furnish him a 
glass of beer, a free lunch, and a chance 
to mingle and converse with his fellow 
men. These facilities, while they may 
not be the most elevating things in the 
world, will probably make more of an 
appeal to him than the rather dubious 
prospect of sitting on a lonely church 





National Fire Proofing Company - 






SUNITA 






Per Section 


cents, (stamps) 


473 Terrace 


2) 
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Book on 


DOG 
DISEASES 


AND HOW 
TO FEED 


Mailed free to any ad- 
dress by the Author 


H. CLAY GLOVER COMPANY, Inc. 
118 WEST 31st STREET NEW YORK 


America’s 


Pioneer 
Dog Remedies 


doorstep waiting for the Good Samari- 
tan, who, by the way, seldom stops 
nowadays unless he has been intro- 
duced. 


So I would urge that the new rural 
church be housed in a suitable building. 
Surely the money represented in the 
material and labor necessary to erect 
three or four insignificant structures 
would enable a community to erect a 
building which would be a credit, not 
only to the township, but to the state 
and nation. It should include not only 
a large chapel for Sunday worship, but 
also a parish house with a library and 
reading-room, a gymnasium and rooms 


(Continued on Page 160) 





7 ft. long x 5 ft. high $3.75 8 ft. long x 2 ft. high $2.00 
2% ft. long x 5 ft. (gate) 1.60 6 ft. long x 2 ft. high 1.60 


USE NATCO DRAIN TILE 


Farm drainage demands durable tile. Our drain tile are made of best 
Ohio clay, thoroughly hard burned—everlasting. Don’t have to di 
%em up to be replaced every few years. Write for prices. Sold in carloa 
lots. Also manufacturers of the famous NATCO IMPERISHABLE 
SILO, Natco Building Tile and Natco Sewer Pipe. 


1136 Fulton Building, Pittsburgh, Pa, 


Prices as follows: 
Per Section 


Above prices are for orders consisting of six or more =~ 
sections and are F. O. B. cars Buffalo, N. Y. Best article on 
the market for young chicks, ducks, geese and other small 
fowl or animals, also for enclosing small gardens in season. Place your order today! 
You will be well satisfied. Send check, money order or New York Draft and we will 
send you the greatest article on the market for poultry or dog kennel purposes. 
Booklet No. 67E describing this System 
to cover postage. 
BUFFALO WIRE WORKS CO. 

(Formerly Scheeler’s Sons) 


SUV AMMMNNNNNNUNOUUULLASQN0000N04N0000000000000000U0USNOEOOUUUUAOGUEOUOUOOOOOEOUUAOOGEUEOUOAAGEOUUUAAAOEE UAHA 


will be mailed upon request, with six 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


Tell Advertisers Who Introduced You 


DUNUUOUONNNUE000N0UNEUUONEEOUAANEOOUOOOEEOUOAEEEUUOSOEEUEU AEE 
“BUFFALO” PORTABLE POULTRY RUNWAYS 


Enable you to make any size yard or runway desired. Can 
be moved to other locations at will. 
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ina Small 
Tractor Plow Outfit 


OU can now get a small Avery 5-10 h. p. Tractor 

with a special hitch and lifting device and use 

your old horse plow. Attach your plow to the 
drawbar and connect the lifting chain and you have 
acomplete tractor plow outfit. If you have hilly ground 
and want to use both right and left hand plows, attach 
them asshown here. You can raise and lower the plow 
without getting off the tractor. With the plow raised 
you can back upin short spaces easier than with horses. 
This traetor is just the size for doing all the work on small farms 


or for light work on larger farms. The price is the lowest of any j 
traetor built. There is a size Avery Tractor to fit every Avery “Yellow Kid” 
size farm. Six sizes in all—from this small 5-10 h. p. up to a . Thresher 

large 40-80 h. p. Also an Avery Tractor Plow in light and heavy 

styles to fit every size tractor. 


Motorize all your farm work with an 
Avery Tractor and Motor Cultivator 


Do your eultivating with motor power. The Avery Two- after you raise them. Here is an ideal Motor Farming 
Row Motor Cultivator makes it ible for one man to Lquipment—an Avery Tractor and Plow to prepare 
tend 100 acres of corn. It will also cultivate cotton and your seed bed and plant and harvest grain crops—an 
other row crops. By getting a special planter attach- Avery Two-Row Motor Cultivator to plant and cultivate 
ment you can plant your crops with the same machine. rowcrops—anAvery Thresher to thresh yourgrain crops. 
= cele use it too for many other kinds of light field The AVERY is the most complete and up-to-date line of 
and belt work. Motor Farming Machinery built. Write today for com- 


Only with modern Motor Farming Machinery is it poe plete catalog and ask for special information about the 
sible for you to raise the largest crops and to save them machinery you are particularly interested in. 


AVERY COMPANY, 6202 iowa Street, Peoria, Ulinois 
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Rural Churches Must Unite or Die 


(Continued from Page 158) 


for games and _ entertainments. By 
means of these, the people may over- 
come their aversion for going to church. 
Teach them to find enjoyment in the 
building. Let the structure be a center 
of the community’s social life. It 
should be intimately connected with the 
people’s week day enjoyment as well as 
their Sunday worship. Let this church 
building be the pride of all the people. 
Thus it would promote a community 
spirit, a spirit of tolerance, codperation, 
and brotherhood. It would help to 
bring us back to the real spirit of the 
country church, so long hidden from 
view by the smoke from the battlefields 
on which the different sects have tried 
to exterminate one another. 

But how practical is this idea of fed- 
erating or consolidating the different 
sects in rural communities? Can we 
overcome the prejudices of creed which 
have flourished for centuries? Let us 


PURE 
BRED 


Modern farming efficiency standards have established as the 
PREMIER DAIRY BREED 


HOLSTEINS 


consider the case and take stock of the 
possibilities. 

The average man belongs to a cer- 
tain church, (if, indeed, he belongs at 
all), because his parents did, and be- 
cause he was brought up in it, not be- 
cause he has studied all the different 
religions and creeds, and finally selected 
the one best fitting his beliefs. And, 
these prejudices, are they reasonable or 
worthy of intelligent people? We do 
not find fault with a man who is six feet 
and four inches and weighs 240 pounds, 
because he refuses to wear a suit made 
for his uncle who is five feet and four 
inches and weighs 130 pounds. Nor 
do we think it surprising that these 
two gentlemen require different sizes 
and shapes in shoes. But how often do 
we lose faith in people because they re- 
quire a religious habiliment which dif- 
fers from our own. Must we take 
offense at a person because he happens 
to find the Methodist suit a bit loose 


(Continued on Page 162) 

















A. R. O. tests have demonstrated time 
and again that purebred Holstein cows 
produce more milk and butterfat at less 
cost than any other breed. Investigations 
have proven the Holstein to be 


The Hardiest, Most Vigorous 
Breed 


It is acclimated in any part of the United 
States and thrives well. 


We shall be glad to send free literature to all interested 


The Holstein-Friesian Association of America 
Box 196, Brattleboro, Vt. 
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Save Your Corn---Feed Buffalo Corn 
Gluten Feed with Your Silage 
47 to Produce the Most Milk 











HERE is more digestible nutriment in a hundred pounds of 
Buffalo Corn Gluten Feed than in a hundred pounds of linseed 
oil meal or cotton seed meal. 

You will find the successful dairy feeding Buffalo Corn Gluten 
Feed—because they can safely feed two or three times as much 
in the ration—produce more milk—an1 sell their corn for more per ton 
than the cost of this feed. 

3 A COMPETENT AUTHORITY STATES THAT IF THE 

Retcin 20% FARMER COULD GET ALL OF HIS GRAIN FEED OR CON- 

a CENTRATES FOR NOTHING IT WOULD REDUCE THE 
PRICE OF MILK ONLY 1'%4 CENTS PER QUART. 

Feed Buffalo Corn Gluten Feed with your soft corn. Break or chop 
the latter up and sprinkle the Buffalo Corn Gluten Feed over it. This meth- 
od almost doubles the feeding value of your corn. 






See the Buffalo Corn Gluten Feed dealer. He is a good man to know. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING COMPANY 
17 BATTERY PLACE NEW YORK 




















Visitors Welcome! 


Displayed conspicuously in many dairies where 










le 
Cleaner and Cleanses is used may be seen the sign: 


Visitors Welcome! 


The sanitary methods that are used there warrant such a welcome. Dairy- 
men know that when milk cans, milk bottles, cream separators, milking machines 
Indian in Circle and other dairy utensils are washed with Wyandotte 
Dairyman’s Cleaner and Cleanser, they are cleaned 
clean, and not only cleaned clean, but sweetened and 
freshened as well. They know that this cleaner saves 
them many times its cost by preventing loss in milk 
quality resulting from improperly cleaned utensils. 


Should you not be a user of Wyandotte Dairyman’s 
Cleaner and Cleanser, why not give it a trial? Your 
supply house will send you a barrel or a keg with the 
understanding that it will prove to be and do all we say 
In Every Package about it, or cost you nothing. 


The J. B. Ford Co., Sole Mnfrs., Wyandotte, Mich. 
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Rural Churches Must Unite or Die 


(Continued from Page 160) 


about the collar; the Presbyterian suit 
a bit too blue and starchy; or the Bap- 
tist suit a bit too damp for comfort? 
Because they cherish these peculiari- 
ties, must we refuse to worship un- 
der the same roof with them? But at 
present such is the case. And we must 
realize that to overcome these prejudices 
of creed will be a Herculean task. It 
will not be accomplished in a day, a 
year, or a generation. We cannot at 
once tear down all sectarian barriers, all 
old established customs and beliefs. We 
cannot at once demolish all superfluous 
buildings in which these are housed, 
erect one new building, and expect all 
sects to readily unite there for work 
and worship. These changes will come 
only as a result of a corresponding 
change in public opinion. This can be 
best brought about by a general cam- 
paign of education treating this problem 


of the rural church. Whether it come 
from the leaders in the church, from 
the agricultural colleges, or from the 
public press it matters not. So long as 
the idea is spread abroad that codpera- 
tion and some degree of unity are 
means which offer a possibility of bet- 
ter conditons, the ultimate purpose will 
be served; for this discussion will set 
the people thinking, and when the peo- 
ple think on this subject, the rural 
church problem will be as good as 
solved. 


Indeed, we are _ witnessing great 
changes even now. The growth of the 
coéperative spirit is shown in the small 
towns where union meetings are held 
every few weeks. Great changes are 
manifest in the very sermons which are 
preached today as contrasted with those 
which were delivered in the early days 
of this country’s history. The old- 
time preacher talked four or five hours 


(Continued on Page 164) 








The Man who has attended an 
Agricultural School 


comes in contact with tools and materials that aid in efficiency 
and convenience about the farm. He misses them upon his 
return home from college and often wishes he had some of 
the things he had or saw while there. We maintain a Mail 
Order Department and solicit your inquiry regarding such 
items. We carry all Agricultural Books, Poultry Knives in 
sets,even the Dairy and Farm Suits. 


ASK US ABOUT THEM 


The Corner Bookstores 
Ithaca, N. Y. 
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FARMING as well as ARMING 








All authorities agree that the successful 
outcome of the war depends quite as much 
on the production of food as upon the pro- 
gress of the battles. 


With this in mind, The New York State 
College of Agriculture plans 


FARMERS’ WEEK 


this year so that it will deal with the farm 
problems upon which the welfare of the 
country depends. The chief stress will be 
laid upon 










FOOD CONSERVATION 
MORE AND BETTER LEGUMES 
SEED SELECTION AND CERTIFICATION 
DAIRY IMPROVEMENT - Feeding - Selection 
POULTRY IMPROVEMENT .- Feeding - Breeding 
INSECT AND DISEASE CONTROL 
DRAINAGE 
VEGETABLE GARDENING 
HOME GARDENS - CITY MARKETS 


The New York State College of Agriculture 
AT CORNELL UNIVERSITY, ITHACA, NEW YORK 


FEBRUARY 11-16, 1918 
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Rural Churches Must Unite or Die 
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at a stretch, and rejoiced in causing 
hell-fire to burn brightly in the vision 
of his hearers. His accusing, threat- 
ening sentences wafted occasional 
whiffs of brimstone to the nostrils of 
the sinners before him. But today, the 
half hour sermon is the rule, and the 
greatest preachers are those who ap- 
peal to intellect rather than to fear; 
who apply texts to current topics, and 
who find religious significance in com- 
mon occurrences. 


We must recognize the fact that 
very few communities are ready at pres- 
ent to establish either a Union or a 
Consolidated church, for public opinion 
is opposed to the idea, and _ public 
opinion is the most powerful of human 
influences in a case such as this. 

In “The Country Church and the 
Rural Problem,” Kenyon L. Butterfield, 
President of the Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural College, says: 


“Encourage the federation of 
churches. The movement for the fed- 
eration of churches will grow slowly, 
from the very nature of the case. All 
the logic of the situation and of com- 
mon-sense is on the side of federation. 
But it has to face tradition, prejudice, 
sentiment, financial obligations. It is, 
however, a fundamental article in a 
country church program.” 

So it should be our aim, for the pres- 
ent, to do our part to mould public 
opinion to a belief in the possibilities 
of the rejuvenation of the country 


church by ‘means of coéperation and a 
greater degree of unity among the 
different sects. Let us resolve that four 
or five churches shall not exist where 
one would be far better; that gross 
inefficiency will not be tolerated in the 
church any more than in the business 
world. Let us do our part to set people 
thinking on this most vital subject. 


Two Profits 


In This Feed 





Pay less for feed and get more milk. That is the way 
















hundreds of up-to-date and efficient dairymen are con- 
quering themodern bogey of high cost and small profit. 


International Special Dairy Feed 


1s selling away below the price of corn and oats. It is a far better 
milk producer than the ordinary grain feed. A cow fed with Inter- 
national Special Dairy Feed will give one to two more quarts of 
milk daily. Feed it alone or with other home-grown grains at an 
increased profit to you. 


Order Your Winter Supply for Shipment Now 


Protect ponseett against freight car shortage next winter. Take no 
chances in the rush then. Our mills are grinding day and night to turn out 
—— orders. See the nearest dealer and order your supply immediately. 
emember the name and be sure you order International Special Dairy Feed. 
Write us today if there is no dealer near you. 
INTERNATIONAL SUGAR FEED CO. 
Minneapolis, Minn. Millis at Minneapolis and Memphis 
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Cow Health is Dairy Wealth 


Safeguard the health of your herd by building stables that will be - \ 
clean, sweet and sanitary. Easily done if you build with Natco Hollow Tile. 
Germs can’t hide on the smooth glazed walls. A blanket of dead air in Natco 
walls keeps the stable warm in winter and cool in summer—prevents damp- 


ness and mildew. 
Natco on the Farm 


means healthier stock, cleaner and better milk-bigger profits and more dairy wealth. Natco 
Hollow Tile has fire-proofed most of the great “‘skyscrapers” of our large cities. The same 
material will protect your stock, grain and 
tools from the fire peril and will lower in- 

surance charges. Natco buildings save 
painting and repairs. They cost less 

than other forms of masonry yet add 
greatly to,the value of your farm. 


Your building supply dealer will 
gladly show 7 samples and 
ractical building plane. He 
as, perhaps, just the plan 
for which you're looking. 


But write us direct to- 


















—1918 Edition 
—it’s free! 
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National Fire Proofing Company 


1136 Fulton Building _ Pittsburgh, Pa. 
23 Factories assure a wide aud economical distribution. 
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Fertilizer Fertilizer 
Sales Factories 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Albany, Ga. 
Baltimore, Md. 


It Pays To Use Them” 
Atlanta, Ga. CLR LA ICG Tata, Cena Il 
Baltimore, Md. Clavelani. Giles 
Crop Producers Columbia's: C* 




























Charlotte, N. C. 
Cleveland, Ohio. Grceneiare, x. e. 
E. St. Louis, II. . ansas City, Kans. 
Newark, N. J. Soil Builders Mouttiey Ga 
ewark, e Je 
oo Buy from our local dealer or write New Orleans, La. 
So. St. Josenh, Me. Swift & Company so osc Mo. 
So. Omaha, Neb. > wo. maha, ebr. 
ga. th, Seitchiien. Headquarters Chicago,lil. 25. Se we. 
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Campus Notes 
(Continued from Page 146) 
Junior—President, Charles Seelbach; 
vice-president, Virginia Phipps; secre- 
tary and treasurer, Vilma Vigert; rep- 
resentative to the Agricultural As- 
sociation, A. S. Pearce. 
Sophomore—President, H. P. Pabst; 
vice-president, Marie Hillidge; secre- 
tary and treasurer, Margaret Fortune; 
representative to the Agricultural As- 
sociation, E. Davenport. 
Freshmen—President, R. D. Young; 
Vice President, Marion Kennedy; Sec- 
retary and Treasurer, Miss G. P. Young; 
Representative to the Agricultural As- 
sociation, H. B. Bosworth. 


The New York State Food Commis- 
sion, of which President Schurman is a 
member, has completed ‘its organization 
with three divisions, production, dis- 
tribution, and conservation. President 
Schurman will have charge of the con- 
servation division. Under each of these 


as a milk producer. 
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HOMINY FEED 


is higher in digestibility than average of Concentrated Feeds. 
Has more digestible Fat than average Concentrated Feeds, 
therefore richer. An economical Dairy Food of proven results 


MANUFACTURED BY 


The Patent Cereals Company 


GENEVA, NEW YORK 


Say Where You Saw It When You Write 


divisions a bureau has been established 
and a director appointed. Professor H. 
E. Babcock, state director of farm 
bureaus, director of the bureau of con- 
servation. Professor Babcock has been 
granted leave of absence from the Uni- 
versity while serving with the commis- 
sion. 


At a food saving rally of the people 
of Ithaca, held in November, Dr. L. H. 
Bailey spoke on ‘The Food We Eat.” 
We were told that the United States 
has never in reality practiced economy, 
for this has always been a land of 
abundance, but that now, in these days 
of stress, gladiator-like, we should strip 
ourselves of all superfluities and elimi- 
nate all the unnecessaries of living, 
particularly fancy foods. Dr. Bailey 
repeated the words of Socrates, ‘“‘How 
many things there are in the world that 
I do not want.” 


(Continued on Page 168) 





FINE FOR PIGS 
Similar to Corn Meal, but richer and is KILN DRIED. 


Don’t pay present Feed prices for water. 
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WITH DRIED BUTTERMILK 
--for More Hog Profits 


It pays well to minister to nutritional needs of the sow, 
because in doing so she will not only lose less weight, but 
her pigs will grow faster, be more healthy and thus make 
more profitable pork. 


Sow’'s milk contains practically 724% more protein (muscle 
and bone builders) 824 more fat and 43¢4% more of that 
precious calcium, phosphorus and other mineral ash which 
largely comprises the dry minerals of bone, than the milk 
from ordinary cows. 


Is it any wonder that the sows get thin, even though 
they are well fed, producing through their mammary (milk- 
secreting) glands such a rich concentrated food? 


PIONEER HOG FEED 


---with Buttermilk 


produces energy and is the foremost balanced ration possible 
to obtain for Profitable Hog Production, All the proteins of 
Buttermilk are especially efficient as they contain all the 
proteins of the Animal Body. 


Corn alone is lacking in protein—and BUTTERMILK 
assists the various food values in PIONEER HOG FEED 
to supply the deficiencies of the proteins as fed in corn and 
other cereal grains. We obtain about ten pounds of dried 
Buttermilk from every hundred pounds in liquid form. 


















PIONEER HOG FEED WITH BUTTERMILK is made 
from Wheat Middlings, Corn Feed Meal, Linseed Oil Meal, 
Ground and Bolted Wheat, Barley and Kafir Screenings and 
Dried Butermilk. The Guaranteed Analysis is as follows: 
Protein 12%, Fat 3%, Crude Fibre 126% and Carbohydrates 
60°. 


Hales & Edwards Co. 


| Authorized Manufacturers Dairymen’s League Dairy Feed 
WEBSTER BUILDING, CHICAGO 
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Campus Notes 
(Continued from Page 166) 

Lieutenant-Colonel H. E. Intherly, 
U. S. A., who was commandant of the 
military science and tactics department 
at Cornell from 1889 to 1892, is now 
on duty at Fort Oglethorpe, Georgia, as 
the executive officer of the prison bar- 
racks. 


Professor W. A. Stocking, jr., head 
of the dairy department has_ been 
re-elected president of the American 
Society of Dairy Science. The society 
held its annual convention at Colum- 
bus, Ohio, in conjuction with the Na- 
tional Dairy Show. 


The Cayuga Bird Club was enter- 
tained Monday evening, November 12, 
by a lecture on the bird life of the 
Island of Laysan, an island in the Pa- 
cific Ocean. Dr. W. K. Fisher who is 
director of the California Academy of 
Sciences, was the lecturer of the even- 


Czar of Middlebrook, 40091 
Born September 11, 1915 


Lilly’s King of Maple- 
{ hurst 12040 A. R. 


Sue’s King of Tarbell Sue of Tarbell Farms 
| Farms 23087. 2d $2788,12522.10 milk, 


569.09 fat, Class D. 
(vse of Middlebrook Hebe 
47725 6084.60 milk, 
$26.56 fat, Class E. 


brook 17759, Grand- 


Sir Edward of Middle- 
| son of Lord Mar. 


of Middlebrook 
$8921 8030.00 milk, 
427.64 fat at 1 yr., 
9 mos. Granddaugh- 
ter of Lord Mar. 


C. H. ZEHNDER, Owner 


Middlebrook Farm Guernseys 


For Sale at Farmers’ Prices 













Also a heifer in milk and two heifer calves 


Allenhurst, New Jersey 
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ing, illustrating the talk with many 
slides. 


At the Annual Convocation meeting 
of the University of the State of New 
York, held October 17-19, at Albany, 
this college was represented by an ex- 
hibit under the direct charge of R. H. 
Wheeler. The exhibit consisted mainly 
of photographs representing five dis- 
tinct phases of work; home economics, 
drainage, potatoes, dairy and poultry. 
The work of the home economics de- 
partment on food conservation was 
shown. The drainage exhibit consisted 
of a series of pictures showing actual 
field conditions. Quite a large exhibit 
was shown on the potatoes, particularly 
in relation to the diseases of the plant. 
The dairy exhibit was relative to con- 
servation and here the work in the 
creameries was emphasized. Culling the 
flock in order to conserve feed has been 
the chief objective of the poultry de- 
partment since the war and the exhibit 
was on that topic. 





Prince of Middlebrook, 40527 
Born August 27, 1916 












Lilly's King of Maple- 
{ hurst 12040 A. R. 


Tarbell 
Farms, 28087. Sue of Tarbell Farms 
2d 32738, 12522.10 milk 


Sue's King of 
( 569.09 fat, Class D. 


til and Priel 13840 A. 


R. 5 A. R. Daughters 
Rosalie of Middlebrook 
47725 5568.10 milk, ia of Middlebrook 
$06.82 fat, Class G. 27993 A. R. 
8888, 16 milk, 469.99 fat 
Class B. 


Imp. Hero of the Cour- 


R. GRAHAM PRICE, Manager 
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ATTENTION 


Guernsey Breeders 


We have ten Guernsey bulls ranging from six weeks to 


two years old, out of the best blood in America. 


You 


want to raise the standard of your herd and we want to 


help you do this. 


Our prices are right. 


We also have a few heifers and grown cows for sale. 
Questions regarding our cattle cheerfully answered. 


WRITE US FOR SALES SHEET 


Elmview Farms 


Dept. C 


512 Scranton Libe Bldg. 


Scranton, Pa. 


Our herd is regularly tested by State for tuberculosis and we have never had any contagious disease. 


BRANFORD FARMS 


Groton, Conn. 
GUERNSEY and AYRSHIRE BULLS 


We are now offering a son of Flor- 
ham May King, whose sire was the 
well known bull Itchen’s May King, that 
heads the celebrated Dupree herd of Cali- 
fornia. This young bull is a very high- 
class animal, and is developing into a 
great show bull. He has a perfect level 
back, fine setting of tail, splendid rib- 
bing. In fact, his conformation is per- 
fect. His color is fawn, with sufficient 
white to make him attractive, has 
light colored nose, fine incurved horns, 
and being a son of a daughter of May 
King 4th, makes him a very desirable 
bull for heading any herd. Warranted 
free from tuberculosis, and perfect in 
every way. Price, f. o. b., Groton, Conn., 
$350. 

We also have for sale a few sons of 
Langwater Foremost, out of deep milk- 


ing cows of correct dairy type, at rea- 
sonable prices. 

We offer a splendid son of Jean Ar- 
mour’s Laddie, mostly white in color, 
backed by a world’s record production 
on his sire’s side. His dam is milking 
over 40 Ibs. daily and is a cow of great 
dairy type. 

This offer of a grandson of Jean Armour, 
gives an intending purchaser an excep- 
tional opportunity to secure one of the 
finest specimens of the Ayrshire breed. 
He has been tested and is guaranteed 
free from tuberculosis or any imperfec- 
tions. Price $300, f. o. b. Groton, Conn. 

We have other bull calves sired by 
Jean Armour’s Laddie and Nethercraig 
Spicy Boy, a son of the celebrated Neth- 
ercraig Spicy Sam, out of heavy milk- 
ing dairy cows. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


BRANFORD FARMS 


Tell Advertisers Who Introduced You 


Groton, Conn. 
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Former Student Notes 


(Continued from Page 148) 
’06-’08, Sp.—A. D. Hoose writes that 


he is now farming on a general dairy 


farm of 86 acres. He has been carry- 


ing on some experimental work with 


alfalfa during the past year. 


’08, B. S. A.—Clarence Lounsbury, 
since leaving Cornell, has been with 
the Bureau of Soils, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, engaged in 
field work of the Soil Survey. His sum- 
mer assignment has been in Waupaco 
County, Wisconsin, which County is now 
nearly completed. For the winter season 
he expects to be working on the survey 
of LaSalle Parish, Louisianna. 


711 B. S. A.—George B. Birkham, 
superintendent of the Paulding Farm 
and instructor of farm management in 
the Baron de Hirsch Agricultural 
School at Peekskill, has been running 
tractor demonstrations with various 
types of tractors and tractor plows, 


during the last season, for the Russian 
Government Agricultural Commission. 


712 B. S. A.—George H. Bassinger, 
of Chicago, was called in the first draft 
but was rejected on account of physical 
deficiency. 


712, B. S.—R. T. Burdick was instruc- 
tor in agronomy and farm mechanics 
at the Vermont College of Agriculture, 
Burlington, Vermont, for-two years fol- 
lowing his graduation. Since 1914 he 
has been assistant professor in these 
two subjects. 


712, B. S.—Claude C. Cornue has a 
210 acre farm at Avoca. At present he 
is experimenting with potato breeding 
for an increase in yield. Cornue’s live- 
stock consists of Holstein cattle, Berk- 
shire hogs, goats, sheep and horses. He 
also keeps full blooded white leghorns. 

714, B. S.—H. C. Krandal has been 
appointed as an extension representa- 
tive in poultry husbandry at the Penn- 


(Continued on Page 172) 


just an aver- 
age yield of milk 
from your herd fed with ex- 
pensive grain will be interested in 
a feed that costs less and will in- 
crease the flow from each cow by one to 


two quarts per day. 


International Special Dairy Feed 


will do that and more. It will keep your cows healthy and happy. It isa 
palatable, appetizing and stimulating feed for them, blended from choice 
grain products, molasses and cottonseed meal. Corn and oats cost much 
more and are not so healthful and efficient. International Special Dairy Feed 
can be mixed with home grown grains or fed as an entire grain ration and it 


will be profitable any way you use it. 


Order Before It Is Too Late 


You will need this economical food next winter. 


Get it now before the 


freight congestion and while our continually grinding mills can ship it. See 


your 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Rar 


today. Write us if there is no dealer near you, but act now. 


International Sugar Feed Co. 


Mills at Minneapolis and Memphis 


Say Where You Saw It When You Write 
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KING SEGIS PONTIAC LYONS 
KONIGEN 


is our herd sire. He is a son of the $35,000 bull 
(ave. 3 nearest dams, 38.26 butter, 694.033 Ibs. 
milk) 3-4 brother to the $50,000 bull and half 
brother to $20,000 bull (at 3 mos.) His dam, 
Betty Lyons Hengerveld 168888, has 28.02 lbs. 
butter, 660.1 lbs. milk, A. R.O. 7d.; 98.5 Ibs, 
milk 1 day. His offspring, from fine young fe- 
males for sale. 


BULL CALF FOR SALE 


Born September 10, 1917. Dam as a three- 
year-old made 18.12 lbs.butter in seven days, 58.6 
Ibs. milk in one day. Sire’s dam made 103 lbs. 
milk, 28.2 lbs. butter in seven days. Sire, three- 
fourths brother to the $50,000 bull. Price of 
calf, $100, if taken soon. 


Harvey Gramps, Fort Plain, N. Y. 
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Regulation U. S. Shirts 
Regulation Army Shoes 


Regulation Military 
Suits and Overcoats 
Carried in Stock .-. 


Puttees in Pigskin, Cordovan 
and French Calf Leathers 


A full stock of Suits and Overcoats 
for Fall & Winter Season 
of 1917-1918 


We Sell STETSON SHOES 


Buttrick & Frawley 


Right and On Time 
Gets "Em 


Stover Printing Co. 
115 North Tioga Street 
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Former Student Notes 
(Continued from Page 170) 
sylvania State College. He will have 
complete charge of all poultry exten- 
sion work thruout the state. His ser- 
vices will be available at all times to 
poultry raisers who may desire his as- 
sistance in helping solve the problems 
that may arise in their work. After 
leaving college Krandal became instruc- 
tor in poultry husbandry at the Bristol 
County Agricultural School, Massa- 
chusetts. Here he undertook consider- 
able extension work in connection with 
his regular teaching, managing a flock 
of one thousand birds belonging to the 
school. 

715, B. S.—E. L. Banner has become 
an instructor in poultry husbandry at a 
vocational agricultural school in Massa- 
chusetts. 





715, B. S—B. E. Barringer is instruc- 
tor in vocational agriculture at Dans- 
ville High School. 


715, B. S.—Last October, Stanley 
Coville married Miss Iris M. Bassett, 
716, of Rochester. The wedding took 
place in Rochester. 


715 B. S.—Mr. and Mrs. M. Faunce, 
of Riverton, New Jersey, have an- 
nounced the engagement of their daugh- 
ter, Francis, to Walter Funk, 715, of 
Reyport. 

715, B. S.—Marshall L. Johnson is in 
Company 23 of the Provisional Training 
Regiment at Fort Sheridan, Illinois. 


715 B. S.—John Kruesi, a second lieu- 
tenant of the ordinance department has 
1 ft Ithaca under orders to report for 
duty at Peoria, Illinois. 


715, B. S—L. S. Phillips married 
Miss Helen Wherry of Philadelphia last 
September. Phillips was a faculty mem- 
ber of the agricultural school at Morris- 
ville until he was drafted into the Na- 
tional Army. 


715, B. S.—C. H. Reader is Sergeant 
in the Sanitary Corps. He may be ad- 


(Continued on Page 174) 
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We Print in Natural 
Colors 


Why don’t you make your 
printed matter show your 


goods just as they appear? 


We will do this for you at 
a trifling cost over black 
and white. 


Words cannot describe 
your goods as a color illus- 
tration never fails to do. 


Do you want big business? 


Write for samples of 


our process-color work 


Christy-Color-Printing-Engraving, Inc. 


Rochester, New York 
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Former Student Notes 
(Continued from Page 172) 
dressed at 303 N. W. D. Street, Wash- 

ington, D. C. 


715 B. S.—M. W. Serby has left the 
Ochs Construction Company, at Allen- 
town, Pensylvania, to become general 
manager of the William Serby contract- 
ing firm, Washington, D. C. 


715 B. S.—George L. Zundels’ address 
is changed to 1214 Maiden Lane, Pull- 
man, Washington. Here he is employed 
in a campaign for smut eradication and 
stimulation of food production, in which 
the Extension Division and Office of 
Cereal Investigation of the United 
States Department of Agriculture are 
cooperating. 


716, B. S.—George W. Bonney is in 
the 3rd Company, ist Battalion, Depot 
Brigade, at Camp Devens, Ayer, Massa- 
chusetts. 


716 B. S.—wW. F. Bull, first lieutenant, 
Aviation Section, is detailed to the 
United States Army School of Aeronau- 
tics Ohio State University, where he 
will have charge of the military drill. 


716, B. S.—W. B. Cookingham, who 
is teaching agriculture in the high 
school at Atlanta, does not confine his 
work to the schoolroom walls. During 


Wanzer & Howell 


The Grocers 
Our Name Signifies 


QUALITY AND SERVICE 


Remember that we have a Sea Food 

Market where you can buy Fresh Fish, 

Oysters, Clams and other Sea Foods 
in their season. 
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the summer he was instrumental in get- 
ting the farmers in his vicinity to spray 
their potato vines for blight. Of the 
ninety acres sprayed in the community, 
the average yield of the sprayed pota- 
toes was fifty bushels per acre more 
than the unsprayed. Many of the fields 
averaged two hundred bushels per acre. 


716, B. S.—Miss D. J. Cooper is assist- 
ant physiological chemist at the Equit- 
able Life Assurance Society Labora- 
tory, 120 Broadway, New York City. 
Her address is 611 West 136 Street, 
New York City. 


716, B. S—C. W. Gilbert has been 
engaged in farm bureau work since 
leaving the college, and is now manager 
of the Greene County Farm Bureau 
with headquarters at Catskill. He mar- 
ried Miss Gladys Smith of Vernon Cen- 
ter last June. 


716, B. S.—Ensign Francis T. Hunter, 
United States Navy Reserve, was mar- 
ried to Miss Helen D. Berry, of New 
Rochelle, last September. After a week 
with his bride at Lake Sunapee, New 
Hampshire, he reported for duty on 
board the U. S. S. 


717, B. S.—Russel S. Beck has re- 
ceived a commission as ensign in the 
United States Naval Reserve. 








“Printing at a Price that Pleases” 


Norton Printing Company 
Book, Job and Pub- 


lication Printers 
317 E. State St. Foot of Hill 








R. A. HEGGIE & BRO. CO. 


JEWELERS 


We carry a full line of Jewelry, Art Goods, Etc., and make College Pins and Badges 


136 East State Street 
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Ithaca Boot Shop 


Incorporated 


























Ask Your Grocer for 


, 
Burns 
212 East State Street 


Best by Test 


The reason the Boys demand 
Banister Shoes is because they 
have tested them and found 
them Comfortable, Correct in 
Style, Fit and Wear. 


Why don’t you wear them? 





Family 
Bread 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE 
Scientifically made from the 
best ingredients obtain- 
able, in a clean 
bakery 

Call and see for yourselves Now is the time to think of 
. your Galoshes. Get them while 
Breakfast Rolls a Specialty Decaiicstaeanidl 


Bakery at 110 N. Corn Street 
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The 100% Efficient Line 


The line of farm machinery known as THE INDEPENDENT LINE 
manufactured at Plano, Illinois, the ‘‘Birthplace of the Binder’? where in 
one factory are produced 19 types of farm implements, is designed to give 
perfect satisfaction to the user and is as nearly perfect a line as can be 
produced by the best of material and workmanship. 













Grain Binders Cultivators 

Corn Binders Disc Harrows 
Mowers Wood Bar Harrows 
Sulkey Hay Rakes Pipe Bar Harrows 
Sweep Rakes Gasoline Engines 
Spreaders Grain Drills 

Gang Plows Grain Seeders 
Sulky Plows Pump Jacks 
Walking Plows Speed Jacks 
Breaking Plows Grindstones 
Wagons Handy Carts 


The Independent Harvester Co. 
“THE FARMERS’ CO.” 
Illinois 
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Lang’s 
Palace 
Garage 


Safe Storage 
Expert Service 






The Hill 
Drug Store 






A 





Daniels & Cook 








Agents for 


Cadillac :: Oakland 
Hupmobile :: Paige 


117-121 E. Green St. 
Phones 95 


TAXI SERVICE 







ad 





328 College Avenue 
Ithaca, N. Y. 




















Christmas 


Photographs 


This of all the years, is the year 
for Photographs—the gifts that 
convey the thoughts of friendship 
without imposing an_ obligation. 
They are in harmony with present 
ideas for they will help, without 
extravagance, to maintain our 
cheery Christmas customs. More E P 
than ever they will be found in the Christmas morning package. Sit H 
now and give us time enough. Make engagement by either Phone. 


/ 
In our Kodak Department you Van Bure” 
— - 

Kodaks, 


will find useful gifts, 
Brownies, Albums, Tripods, De- Photographer and Kodak Dealer 


veloping Tanks, etc. Over 115 and 117 E. State St. 
Phones—Bell 661-J; Ithaca 265 








<noby 
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“Silent 


e 99 
Smit 
wins the fight 


against noise. 


[Producing power of both typist 
and executive is increased by this 
100 per cent efficient machine.] 


In eliminating the clatter that up to this time 
has characterized typewriters, the L. C. Smith 
& Bros. Typewriter Company has taken the 
longest stride ahead since the introduction of | 


“visible” writing. 


Model 8—The“Silent Smith” 


—runs so quietly and so smoothly that it is a relief to 


the nerve racked office worker. 


There are many other new features worthy of consider- 
ation, including the decimal tabulator and the variable 


line spacer. 


Both are part of the regular equipment. 


A left hand carriage return is furnished if desired, in 
place of the regular right hand lever. 


An illustrated catalog of Model 8 may be 


had for the asking. 


Drop a card now to 


L. C. Smith & Bros. Typewriter Company 


Home Office and Factory: Syracuse, N. Y. 


Branches in All Principal Cities 


J. E. Van Natta, Agent 













“Maple Glen Hornless Jerseys” 


By JAMES R. ORR, CEDARVILLE, OHIO 


at Maple Glen Farm are all de- 
scendants of blooded stock im- 
ported from the Island. The imported 
stock came to my attention thru an 
item in the Jersey Bulletin to the effect 
that a polled Jersey heifer from the 


T HE hornless, or polled Jerseys bred 


rai 


This bull, Golden Julia’s Harry, has 
been used on my two foundation cows— 
Mon Plaisir’s Sylvia and Mon Plaisir’s 
Bessie. Both these cows were sired by 
Mon Plaisir Duke, imported by Case and 
Walker of Rushville, Indiana. From 
these three animals, all the stock now 


MON PLAISIR’S SYLVIA 361304 


Island (Miss Julia 7th was her Island 
name) had been imported by Case and 
Walker of Rushville, Indiana. Her sire 
was Golden Rule P. 2368 J. H. B. and 
her dam Miss Julia 6th P. 4521 H. C. 
I got this hornless heifer, known here as 
Golden Julia. 

The first hornless male calf, sired by 
Count’s Fancy Harry, was bred by Mr. 
Reemer of Oberlin, Ohio and later owned 

y Mr. Garrison of Yellow Springs, 

i He was recorded as Golden 

Julia’s Harry. 


owned at Maple Glen Farm have been 
bred. 

Today we are living in a civilized 
country where domesticated animals do 
not need horns in order to survive. In 
their primitive state, cattle needed 
horns to protect themselves from other 
animals. Today horns do not serve a 
useful purpose; they are a positive detri- 
ment. Today you may get hornless 
Jerseys of quality from Maple Glen; 
why breed others? 

I will be glad to answer any inquiries. 


James R. Orr 


Maple Glen Farm 


Cedarville, Ohio 
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This is the Smallest 


Above is pictured a Case 9-18 Kerosene Tractor. This is 
the machine which has gained such quick popularity among 
thinking farmers. It has been found in both official and farm 
tests to perform remarkably on minimum fuel consumption. 


May we suggest to agricultural students that they inspect a 
nearby Case 9-18 Tractor. A Case dealer will be glad to 
direct you. 

Or write today for our free catalog which explains the 9-18 
and other sizes of Case Kerosene ‘Tractors, together with 
our entire line of power farming machinery. 


J. I. CASE THRESHING MACHINE CoO., Inc. 


(Founded 1842) 
678 Erie Street, Racine, Wis. 


Send For This Descriptive Printed Matter— All Free 
Below are listed the different series of booklets and folders. Tell us which interest you. 
Kerosene Tractors 5 Hay Balers 


2 Steam Tractors 6 Silo Fillers “ 
sao 3 Grand Detour Plows 7—Road Machinery Write 
Threshers 8 Automobiles 
Books Or, if :ou wish, ask for our General Catalog, describing the Case line. Merl Ny 


It is free, 


Case Kerosene [ractor 
; 
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The height of this print of 80,000,000 Ibs. of butter is 90 feet 
—-its length 180 feet. An average loss of 10 lbs. of butter 
per cow by all Separators except Sharples causes this appal- 
ling yearly cream loss in the United Sites alone. If all 


separators were Sharples this immense pile would be saved 
annually. For this reason: Sharples is the only se peg r that skims 
clean regardless of speed. Lock back over your past experience with 
separators. Many a day you determined to turn at top speed and not 
lose cream. But unconsciously, little by little, you slackened and fost 
cream. That separator was nota 


SHARPLES 


SUCTION~-FEED 
Cream SEPARATOR 


If it were you could have slowed down and still gotten every particle of 


cream. Sharplesis the only separator that “meets the moods”—almost 
human in its adaptability to every day condi- 
tion It’s the separator that not only can do 
unequalled work, but wi// do it, regardless of 
unfavorable circumstances. Sharples is 
—the only separator that skims clean at widely 
varying speeds, 
the only separator that delivers cream of un- 
changing thickness—all speeds. 


—the only separator you can turn faster and 
finish skimming quicker. 


=the only separator with just one piece in the 
bow!—no discs, easiest to clean. 
—the only « separator witt h knee low supply tank 
and a once-a-mon th Oilir 
Overa million use at Made and st saci guar- 
anteed by the oldest and greatest separator 
factory in America. Many a Sharples has 
been in constant use for 25 years at trifling 
repair cost. Send for free Catalog to Dept. 115. 


Sharples Separator Co., West Chester, Pa. 


Also Sharples Milkers and Gasoline Engines 
Branches: Chicago San Francisco Portland 
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The Atkinson Press, Ithaca, N. Y. 








